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A CAPTIVE SOUL. 


By ALISON BUCKLER. 


I. 


os _'s o'clock! He will go before the quarter if I cannot rouse 


him.” 

Nurse Clare bent anxiously over her patient. He was a good- 
looking man of forty-six, with well-bred, educated features, and well- 
made, if somewhat worn, clothes. He was neither a pathetic, nor a 
peculiar, nor even a particularly interesting case. There was no 
sort of mystery about him. His name was Edgar Wyatt. It was 
painted black on a drab outer doorpost in Gray’s Inn Square ; it 
was repeated in white on his third-floor “oak”; engraved in neat 
black letters on the brass plate of his inner door. It might be found 
inscribed on the rolls of his Oxford College, though not upon those 
of the English Bar. He had come to St. Cosmas’s as a paying 
patient, sent by his doctor when influenza gripped him, decent 
nursing being naturally, not cruelly, out of the question in Gray’s Inn 
Square. He had not come on his own initiative. 

There, perhaps, was the pity of his case. He cared nothing 
whether he lived or died. This indifference was also the fatal feature 
of his case. There seemed to be no reason why he should not 
recover, save his refusal to make the necessary effort, in his case 
quite feasible, if not in Mrs. Dombey’s. 

“Tf any nursing can bring him round it will be yours,” the doctor 
told Agnes Clare. He trusted less in her skill than in her bright 
vitality, her boundless energy, her strong will; in the influence also 
of her good looks, which, though such may not be included among 
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the constituents of any recognised pharmacopceia, may count for still 
more in a sick ward than the quite recently acknowledged influence 
of flowers. 

She had succeeded so far, at least, as to draw his confidence. He 
told her how he had lived only for disappointment and spoliation. 
The idolised child of wealthy young parents, he had lost them both 
ina day. His university career was cut short by the disappearance 
of his inheritance through the dishonesty of its trustee. He had 
taken up a literary career, but had never succeeded in reaching the 
higher ranks of the profession. He had been twice engaged to be 
married, but his first love had died, and his second had jilted him. 
He was apparently a man without hope, without ideal, without 
belief, va#é ; and he was dying simply because he did not care to live. 

“ He will go before morning,” the doctor said last night. “It 
seems impossible to inspire him with the will to live. You have 
done all that can be done.” 

He was sinking fast, but not unconsciously. He opened his 
weary eyes to the anxious face above him. ‘You are very good to 
me, Nurse,” he murmured. No light or softness came to his sad eyes 
when they met hers. He had never fora moment shown the slightest 
interest in his nurse. She might have been Mrs. Gamp herself for 
all the emotion her presence awoke. And beyond the merest 
professional interest and a good deal of impatience he had stirred 
no interest whatever in her. He was a case and nothing more ; 
unless it were a tiresome, depressing sort of person; a man, 
unworthy of the name, who was retiring prematurely from the battle 
of life because so far it had gone rather hardly with him. Hardly! 
She thought indignantly of so many other cases brought to her; 
young men cut off by terrible accidents from lives full of radiant and 
blessed promise ; husbands and fathers torn from depending families; 
women and children condemned to long years of helpless suffering 
or cruel deformity; others sinking less from the actual disease or 
accident than from preceding privation. And here was this well-to- 
do and sound-limbed man slipping out of the ranks, seeking a mere 
Nirvana, simply because he could not have his own way with 
the world. 

He closed his eyes again. She watched him attentively. He 
was certainly sinking. His breath came so faintly she could hardly 
detect it. Had not it ceased? Was he really dead? Had he 
succeeded in escaping from the very tolerable burden laid upen him, 
against which he had so querulously protested ? 

She was very tired, and disappointed at losing her case ; and she 
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felt rather angry at his dying than compassionate. She ‘had no 
patience with a sound and sane man who was so poor a thing as to 
call himself beaten at a little over forty. She would have despised a 
woman who could so easily give up the struggle, and everyone 
knows how much harder the struggle is for a woman ; how the world 
is the oysterof men. She herself might have sunk under the waves, 
had she chosen, ten years ago. 

She smiled to herself ; a little surprised, sad smile. What had 
brought such a thought to her mind that night? She was not of 
late given to brooding over old dead and gone troubles. In her 
busy, new, interesting life she had no time even to remember them. 
There is little time for memory in a hospital ward, and none at all 
for romance—or, at least, for old romance. The present is so very 
real, so all-absorbing. She had quite got over the old trouble—for- 
gotten it; until somehow—because the night wasso quiet and so 
long, and she had nothing to do but sit and wait ; and no doubt, 
also, because this man’s suicidal conviction of the exceptional 
magnitude of his own misfortunes provoked indignant comparison 
with experience—the far, far past rushed upon her from its long 
hiding. 

To love that never found its earthly close, 
What sequel ? 


None. Nothingness, emptiness, a blank. Streaming eyes and 
breaking hearts? Oh! such things are beyond tears, and a heart 
suddenly crushed out of existence knows at least no pain of breaking. 
But it was death. 

Her love had seemed to her such a perfect thing. She had never 
looked beyond the beatific present. She had never thought of 
marriage till she knew it could never be. Indeed, there had not been 
time to think of it in the shy maidenliness of eighteen, for English 
girls at eighteen, thank God for unsought mercy, still shrink shyly 
from that great mystery, or they did ten years ago. Those who 
looked on had observed and talked, as she found later to her great 
and angry surprise, to her deep humiliation. Some, thinking kindly 
if not speaking delicately, had said they seemed made for each other. 

Well: with a great hot blush she knew she had believed the 
same. She had believed him wholly hers, born to complete her 
destiny as she had been born to complete his. And all the time it 
was Lena Paul to whom he belonged, whose destiny he had been 
born to complete, but who had surely not been called into being for 
the completion of his. She herself had dwelt for a time in a oneness 
with him, which surely no marriage tie could draw closer. And it 
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had ended. Fire or sword, death itself could end nothing more 
completely. One hour, it was the reallest thing on earth: the one 
reality. The next hour it was the mere memory of a dream, a 
thing that had never been. What sequel, indeed? Who shall trace 
the story of a flame blown out? 

Her heart tightened in the old sweet anguish as that moment of 
ner death-stroke returned to her. He had not spoken; he only 
looked once, straight and bravely, into her eyes and turned away. 
He knew what had happened between them, and she knew it. That 
was all. He was engaged to Lena Paul. Nobody at Kirkcliff had 
happened to know, and he had not thought of proclaiming it. He 
was a good man, and meant todohis duty. He had not stolen Agnes 
Clare’s heart. It had simply flown to meet his, called, all unthinking, 
by sympathy, by fate. 

A day came—how long after matters nothing; such things are 
not counted by suns and moons and the revolutions of the big, solid, 
senseless globe—when she woke out of numb death and cried, “ He 
is not hers; it cannot be. He is mine, all mine, mine for ever. 
He was never made for that thing of curls and ribbons, he who was so 
high, so great. Oh! it is a sin he will do to marry her, even her, 
when he belongs to me. He is a good man, a true man, a loyal 
heart, but he is wrong, wicked. He would injure her worse than 
me. Honour! Faith! A faith unfaithful holding him falsely 
true.” 

They had met since his marriage without any outward sign of 
remembrance or smothered pain. He lived with his wife a 
provincial curate’s hideous, soul-crushing life in a huge manufacturing 
town, he who might have filled a university chair or an episcopal 
throne. And Agnes came to London and went through six years of 
hospital training and work, and they had not met again. They had 
faithfully forgotten each other. 

Forgotten! She was a good woman as he was a good man, and 
she would never have harboured in her breast thoughts which had 
become sin. She was a brave and sensible woman too, and would 
not waste her life over useless repinings. That she had never loved 
again proved no treasured sin. Many women can love only once, 
and do not care to marry without loving. 

But often, often, though recently at diminishing intervals—the 
last had been nearly a week ago—the memory of him rushed upon 
her, recalled by some incident, some scene or poem or date asso- 
ciated with those golden days of Eden, perhaps the casual mention 
of his name by an acquaintance or in a newspaper. Then she would 
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yield to the spirit of memory and dream away an hour of sweet 
remembrance, even of strong and joyful hope. .. . 

“Till death do them part! Yes, until then he belongs to her, 
and I may not even think of him. But after, when the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away, my beloved is mine and I am his.” 
Again, “In heaven there is no marriage, but we may at least know 
and love each other there. All false ties will be dissolved. Then he 
shall be mine, mine. Oh! my love, my dear love, I can wait.” 

And so, in the watches of that night by Edgar Wyatt’s death-bed, 
all uncalled, the memory of Armine Florence rushed upon her and 
possessed her. She gave herself up the more wholly because of 
long abstention to the ecstasy it awakened. She saw, instead of the 
narrow white bed, the pale, emaciated figure upon it, a vivid young 
face and eyes in which eager sympathy changed suddenly to 
passionate knowledge and longing, then to unspeakable pain and 
the quick anguish of renouncement. 

**Oh! how he loved me!” she thought softly, thrilling as she 
had thrilled in the brief joy of new discovery. Such work as hers is 
prone, not only to harden the heart, but to blunt the finer conscience. 
There is too much of material toil and mechanical obedience to 
allow play of the emotions and other individualities, such as con- 
science. She let herself go for once. A sudden craving for poetry 
and love and beauty possessed her; a fierce enjoyment broke over 
the hard prose of her life. She relapsed like a reformed drunkard, 
like one whose cast-out devil returns with seven others. She basked 
and bathed and rioted in the sunlit heaven-warmed streams of love 
let loose. 

“Do you ever remember me, dear?” she whispered almost audibly. 
“Do you sometimes think of me as I think of you? Are you 
thinking of me now? Do you hear of me sometimes and remember? 
I hope you do, else how shall we find each other ¢hen? Oh! 
Armine, Armine, you must come to me ¢hen, at once! I have 
waited so patiently, God knows that. I have not complained. I 
have done the best I could with my life, as you are doing with 
yours, but it is a poor business we have both made of it after all. 
Oh! what a life ours would have been, would be if—no, no, I will 
not think that. I will not wish her dead! I have always tried all 
I knew, my best, my best, never to wish that. I will not do murder 
in my heart . . . yet what it would be! What could heaven offer 
better? No, I will wait. But I cannot wait one moment once you 
are free ; free among the dead. I may go first, of course. Then I 
will watch over you from the golden bar of heaven, the rampart of 
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God’s house. It will seem so long, so long, not a day but ‘ten 
years of years’ to me, and you will come. .. . ‘I run, I run, I am 
gathered to thy heart’. . . I have prayed so, Armine. That was 
not a-sin, for there has been no sin in my love. I never prayed that 
you might love me here on earth, not while you are bound to her. 
But after, we may pray for that. Oh! my dear, you are mine, mine! 
Come to me, come, come!” 

She was recalled suddenly but wholly from her dream by the 
sound of a fluttering sigh. It was nothing ghostly; only the last 
drawn breath of the man upon the bed. 

As she stooped over him something struck her in his face, some- 
thing she had never noticed there before, something—she could not 
tell what. It was quite undefinable, but, like a sudden, half-heard 
sound or a breath of perfume, it called back a whole crowd of vague, 
irrelevant memories, all utterly irrevelant to him, all wildly vague, 
except that among them dominated the personality of Armine 
Florence. 

It was very strange, for the dead man, Edgar Wyatt, was not, save 
in one insignificant detail, in the least like Armine Florence. He 
had never for one most fanciful, most fleeting moment reminded 
Agnes of her lost love. She was quite sure that she had never once 
thought of Armine since this patient was placed in her charge, until 
a few minutes ago ; ten by the clock, she remarked. Of course the 
likeness must be purely imaginary, a phantom created by her own 
dreamy musing and the eeriness of the lonely night watch. . . . 

She stood, her eyes fixed on the still white face, so wholly 
absorbed by that sudden illusion that she forgot to cover... . 

Why, it was not the face of a dead man after all! It was very 
still, very white, but she looked earnestly and was convinced that 
she did not see death there. His breathing was all but imper- 
ceptible, his eyes were still closed, his mouth set, but he lived ; he 
was, indeed, distinctly better. 

She watched curiously, distracted amid professional interest 
and self-congratulation by that undoubted likeness to Armine 
Florence. It was strange she had never noticed it until now. 
There was the same handsome, prematurely worn, oval face as she 
had last seen it, the same delicately shaped nose, the thin, well- 
cut lips, the under one slightly projecting, the very cleft in the 
fine chin. That cleft she had remarked before. Possibly it was 
that which had stirred the memory of Armine Florence; but she 
had been struck by no other likeness. 

She watched and waited; the breath came more regularly and 
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stronger. Then, with a sigh, he opened his eyes, the very eyes of 
Armine Florence ; of Armine, seeking her eyes full of longing love 
as then. But now they did not cloud with shame and pain and 
shrink. They rested upon her, calm and grave, very tender, but 
saddened with reproach. 

“ Armine ?” she whispered fearfully. 

“ Why do you call me back?” he asked faintly, but very, very 
tenderly. 

“ Armine, is it you—you really? I did not call you—I never 
knew—lI never guessed.” 

“ My Agnes?” His hand lay on the counterpane. He was too 
weak to move it, but there was movement in it which sought hers. 
In a moment they were locked together, as their eyes were, in a 
rapture of ineffable love. 

Presently he turned his own blue eyes wonderingly around. 
“ Where is Lena?” he asked. 

“Lena?” She shivered under the cold touch of reality and 
drew her hand away. 

His voice gathered strength as he said: “ Lena was here just 
now—and Railston—I was ill. I feel very weak and strange.” 

“Yes, you were very ill.” She had already resumed her pro- 
fessional calm, stimulated by the name of Lena. “I was afraid you 
were going, but you will get well very soon now.” 

** What was the matter with me?” 

“ Influenza, and you would not rally, though there was really no 
reason why you should not. You were not so very very bad. You 
have been ill about three weeks.” 

“ Three weeks! And influenza!” He was very much perplexed 
indeed. “I thought I fell down—the church suddenly grew dark 
and whirled and sank round me—and I was in my own room and 
Lena crying, and Railston had his Communion service set out on the 
little table. How did I come here? and where is Lena? She 
said I was dying ; so did the doctor and Railston.” 

There was no doubt whatever that he was Armine Florence, but 
how came it that she had not recognised him sooner? That he had 
shown no recognition of herself might be accounted for by temporary 
mental alienation, caused by a stroke or a fit, and, now she came to 
observe him more rationally, she saw that the likeness to the old 
Armine was not exact in all material details. The expression of the 
face was unchanged and the features were much after the same 
model, but the eyes were of a pale blue, not gray, which change 
age must be made to account for, as for the whiter, thinner hair, 
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“ You must try to sleep,” she said mechanically, giving up the 
puzzle. 

“ Agnes, are you not glad to have me back?” he asked painedly. 

“ Oh, yes—but how can I—what difference—don’t think of such 
things—till you are well,” she implored distractedly. 

“You called me,” he reminded her. 

“ No, no, I only tried to rouse you.” 

“ You said, ‘Oh! my dear, you are mine! Come to me—come, 
come.’ ” 

“Did I? I tried to rouse you,” bewildered by shame more 
than surprise. Had she reaily spoken those words aloud ? 

“T had left them,” he went on musingly, perplexedly recalling 
memory. “Lena kissed me and said ‘Good-bye.’ Then you called, 
somewhere in the dark, and I came all through darkness, till I 
woke and saw you.” 

He was evidently wandering, if not mad. In another moment she 
too would be mad. 

“ You must sleep,” she said authoritatively. ‘You will wake up 
all right in the morning if you do. If you don’t, you will be ill 
again—worse.” 

“Stay by me then, Agnes. I am very tired, but very happy 
to hold your hand. You are mine, my own at last.” Then he 
sighed heavily, and his hand relaxed its grasp. 

He slept and she watched, wildly wondering, intensely awake. 
If the likeness were illusion, it did not pass with the hour and the 
growing light, but strengthened. It was very strange, apparently 
inexplicable ; but, of course, would be simply explained in the 
morning, and then they must part. Meantime the hour and the 
man too were hers, and it was deliriously strange and sweet. 

At seven o’clock the day nurse came to take her place, and he 
had not awakened. She drew her hand from his without disturbing 
him. Nurse Vaughan did not notice the pain that parting gave. 
Her attention was fully occupied by the patient. 

“Better ! who would have thought it?” she exclaimed. “How 
different he looks ; he is not the same man.” 

“ How did he come here, then?” asked Agnes sharply. ‘I have 
never left him since I came on duty last night.” 

“Of course, I did not mean it literally. But he does look quite 
another person now he is better. You look queer too. I expect 
you are pretty well done up. Well, off you go. There is nothing 
to be anxious about. Why do you wait? You can trust me. I 
promise you I will restore him into your hands as I found him, only 
better.” 
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“T hope you will. I half expect to find him turned into quite a 
different man again,” said Agnes, retiring with wistful eyes and a 
shaky little laugh. 

The nurses did not go to bed immediately on coming off night 
duty. They had what they called supper at 7 A.M. and then usually 
went out to air themselves. Agnes drank a cup of tea and hurried 
out alone into the summer morning to think over the strange situa- 
tion of the night. 

She walked fast through the city streets to the open West End 
and the park. The air blew sweetly from the west and cooled her 
weary forehead and cleared her weary brain. She walked over the 
dewy grass and under the wide-spreading, luxuriantly foliaged trees 
of Kensington Gardens, and by the time she was back at the Marble 
Arch she believed she saw it a!l, what had befallen and what must 
follow. 

Armine must have been seized by some sort of fit, out of which he 
had passed into temporary insanity instead of the death awaited by - 
wife and doctor. He had then escaped from restraint and reached 
London, but had lost all memory of his identity. For some reason, 
or perhaps out of mere unreasoning whim, he had assumed the person- 
ality of Mr. Edgar Wyatt, in which character the doctor had attended 
him. It was extraordinarily stupid of the doctor not to have detected 
his insanity, and it was strange no inquiries had reached the hospital 
from Scotland Yard or elsewhere during the three weeks and upwards 
for which the curate of St. Dunstan’s must have been missed, but 
these puzzles would of course be soon and easily explained. The 
first thing to be done was to telegraph to Lena, or, better still, to the 
doctor or Mr. Railston, who she supposed must be Armine’s vicar, 
that Armine was safe at St. Cosmas’s Hospital. Then Lena would 
come to claim her husband, and things would after all only remain as 
they had remained for the past ten years. 

As she waited at the Marble Arch to cross to her own cityward 
omnibus her eyes were casually attracted by the newspaper bills 
hung on the railings at that centre of traffic. “Sudden death of a 
clergyman at Ironborough.” On the next bill she read, “Sudden 
death in the pulpit of the Rev. A. Florence.” The idea which for 
a moment stunned her was that he had died since she left him that 
morning. She bought both papers and hurried with them to the 
nearest bench in the park. 

“We regret to announce,” said the Dat/y ——, “ the sudden death 
of the Reverend Armine Florence, M.A., curate of St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Ironborough. The deceased clergyman had just ended one 
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of his usual scholarly and striking sermons in St. Dunstan’s Church 
when he was observed to reel slightly. Mr. Henry Bell, one of the 
churchwardens, at once hastened to his assistance, only in time to 
receive the reverend gentleman in his arms as he fell insensible, 
stricken by apoplexy. He was conveyed to the vestry, and the sad 
news was immediately sent to Mrs. Florence and the Vicar, the 
Reverend Arthur Railston, who arrived nearly as soon as Dr. Foster, 
who was also summoned. Mr. Florence recovered slightly and was 
taken to St. Dunstan’s Vicarage, where, however, he expired at a 
quarter past two o’clock this morning. The deceased gentleman 
was born,” &c., &c., &c. 

Agnes stared stupidly at the lines of print, then at the avenue of 
planes and elms before her, as if she sought the interpretation of the 
mystery among their shining, rustling branches. She crackled the 
paper up in her hands and pulled at it till she tore it across to make 
sure it was real and that she was awake. ‘So I only dreamt it after 
all,” she told herself. ‘“ Buthow strange! His spirit must have been 
near me. . .” 

But she was not asleep and dreaming when Nurse Vaughan came 
in that morning and remarked upon his changed appearance, which 
her own widely waking eyes confirmed. And she was certainly not 
dreaming now. Her walk in the crisp morning air must have 
effectually dispelled all fantasies of the night. And she remembered 
distinctly how he had talked of Lena and of falling in the pulpit. 
How could she have dreamt that before reading of it? Telepathy? 
Nonsense. 

She went to. find a hansom. She could not wait on the 
humours of an omnibus, or take her wild wonderings into a packed 
assortment of clerks and shop-girls chattering of music halls and 
sweethearts. 

She went straight to Mr. Wyatt’s bedside—Mr. Wyatt? It was 
Armine Florence beyond all possibility of illusion who welcomed 
her with a smile from his pillow. Changed of course, as ten years 
and strenuous work and severe illness might possibly have changed 
him, but Armine and no other. Nurse Vaughan asked with injured 
impatience what she wanted. “We are old friends,” said Armine in 
his well-known, rather rasping, but expressive voice. How was it 
she had not recognised that voice sooner? ‘ Can you tell me what 
has become of Lena, Agnes? I have no remembrance of how I 
came here, or if she is in town. My new nurse can tell me nothing 
more than that Iam in London. She cannot find my pocket-book 
or anything. Some other man’s belongings seem to have got into 
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the place instead of mine. You will know all about it. Would you 
mind telling Lena, or writing, that I am here and better?” 

“Nurse Clare is very tired and going to bed,” said Nurse 
Vaughan. “I will see that any message you wish is sent. You 
must not talk.” 

“ Ah! invalidism makes one selfish, though I feel so wonderfully 
well. Poor Agnes! you do look done up. So go to bed like a 
good child. I shall look forward to your coming back, and perhaps 
you will recite poetry to me, as you used to do—Enone and Locksley 
Hall and the Lotos-eaters—since I must not talk. It will seem 
like Hayton over again—and the Gelt woods ”—his manner again 
changed suddenly and was almost rough and rude—“ but I must 
have Lena here. Please telegraph at once; you know the 
address.” 

She retreated hastily and shut the door. Who but Armine could 
have said those things ; remembered their talks of Tennyson and 
her “spoutings” by the streaming Gelt? Supposing he were 
Edgar Wyatt temporarily assuming the personality of Armine 
Florence, as she had supposed Armine to have assumed the person- 
ality of Edgar Wyatt, how should he know about the Gelt and 
Enone? How should he be so familiar even with her Christian 
name ? 

She could not go to bed until she knew more. She went out to 
the nearest post-office and filled in a telegram form. “A gentleman 
is at St. Cosmas’s Hospital calling himself ”—she paused, remembering 
that he had never once called himself Armine Florence, though he 
had answered to the Christian name. She filled up another form and 
sent it. ‘ Kindly say at once if rumour of Armine Florence’s death 
yesterday is true? Nurse Wyatt, Cannon Street Post Office, E.C.” 

She waited there till the answer came. 

* Reverend Armine Florence died here last night, as reported.” 

She wired back, regardless of exciting amazement and annoy- 
ance: “Please say if you know for a fact Armine Florence to be 
dead? Is his body accessible ?” 

Answer came: “Your last message brought to me as I was 
superintending Florence’s body placed in coffin. Not fastened 
down. Friends may see until funeralon Wednesday. Mrs. Florence 
stays constantly beside.” 

“IT must go to bed,” she thought wearily. “I am going crazy. 
Sleep will put it right.” 
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II, 


Hospital nurses, like soldiers, can, as a rule, summon sleep at 
will, and that kindly medicine was brought even to Agnes Clare’s 
perplexed brain. In the soft light of the summer evening she 
returned to her charge. 

He received her with distinctly restrained interest, with a sort of 
whimsical warning or defiance in his blue eyes, the same look that 
he wore when they met after his marriage, though something she 
could not define was perplexingly altered in them. He was very 
much better. The doctor had met her on the way, congratuiated 
her, and triumphed in the fulfilment of his prognostication. ‘He 
only wanted the will to live. There was nothing to kill him. He 
will be all right soon enough now, ready for the seaside or the 
mountains. You have roused his will or given him one,” he added 
to himself, but quite audibly, and he smiled. “ He looks like 
another man.” 

“ The doctor says I am all right,” said the patient eagerly. “I 
must go home to Ironborough at once.” 

“« He says the seaside,” corrected Agnes mechanically. 

“T cannot go to the seaside,” petulantly. ‘I have much 
business that must be done first, and my wife will be most anxious.” 

“ People are not expected to do business before they are quite 
clear of influenza.” 

“ T haven’t had influenza, nothing a bit like it. I had neither an 
ache nor a pain till I dropped in the pulpit.” 

A knock at the door. “ A visitor to see Mr. Wyatt.” 

“ Do you feel able to see a visitor?” asked Agnes helplessly. 

He turned eagerly on the pillow. He was still too weak from 
his long illness to start upright. “A visitor! Certainly. Is it 
Lena? Railston?” 

A card was handed in. “Mr. Horace Goode! I don’t know 
him. It is a mistake.” 

He looked almost as ill as he had yesterday in his dis- 
appointment. 

“ Well, Wyatt, old boy,” said the visitor, coming in cheerfully, 
“you have had a sharp thing of it, but I’m glad to hear you're 
through. You're a good deal altered though.” 

Mr. Goode paused, looking more puzzled than concerned. The 
patient said civilly, but with visibly suppressed impatience : “I am 
afraid I must be altered, indeed, if you take me for any Mr. Wyatt, 
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sir. I never heard of him.” He did not say “or you,” but he 
looked it. 

Mr. Horace Goode glanced at the nurse. “ Mind a little gone ?” 
asked the glance. 

“ Mr.—your friend—is still very weak,” she answered, hardly 
knowing what she said. 

“ You remember me, don’t you, Wyatt,” persisted the visitor. 
“ Horace Goode, on your landing. I’ve brought your letters.” 

“ T am very much obliged to you, sir, but you are taking me for 
another man, and these letters are not for me. They are addressed 
to Edgar Wyatt, Esq. My name is Armine Florence, and I happen 
to be curate of St. Dunstan’s, Ironborough.” 

Mr. Goode stared, then mumbled, “Ah! yes. I see. Well, 
good-bye for the present. Look you up again when you're better.” 

He beat a retreat, leaving the letters, and Agnes followed him. 
“ Who is the gentleman?” she asked with intense anxiety. 

“ Edgar Wyatt, of course. He looks a bit changed, but I 
couldn’t possibly be mistaken. We have lived on the same landing 
in Gray’s Inn Square for six years past.” 

** Are you quite sure?” 

He looked at her curiously. ‘ Quite. But you have more than 
my word for it, surely. He must have some properties with him, 
cards, letters. Edgar Wyatt certainly came to this hospital, and 
has not left it. Dr. Steel, of South Square, sent him. I saw him 
into the cab myself.” 

Agnes sought the Sister who was over her. 

‘“‘T should be very grateful if you would change me to another 
ward. My patient is either under a strange delusion or he is wilfully 
personating an old friend of mine, one who died only last night. It 
is most painful to me to be with him.” 

“ Mr. Edgar Wyatt? He is recovering. He is perfectly clear- 
headed. Mr. Oddie is quite satisfied with him.” 

“ Then he is wilfully personating another person, and I cannot 
stand it.” 

The Sister looked sympathetically at the drawn white face, the 
wild eyes. ‘“ You are over-wrought, nurse. I will send you to a 
country case.” 

“Oh! no, no! Let me stay here. I must see the end of it ; 
but I don’t want to go into that place again, not just at once.” 

So Agnes was sent into the accident ward for change of air and 
scene. Here next day Mr. Oddie, the surgeon in attendance on her 
ex-patient, came to seek her. “Mr. Wyatt is asking for you inces- 
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santly. Iam afraid you must return. He keeps asking for his wife 
too, but he gives her address as Mrs. Florence, St. Dunstan’s 
Terrace, Ironborough, and we know him to be an unmarried man, 
while Mrs. Florence happens to be a very newly-made widow. Her 
husband’s body is actually lying coffined in his house.” 

* It is a delusion, of course,” said Agnes emphatically. 

“But he is perfectly sane,” objected the surgeon. “He will 
worry himself ill again if you don’t go to him.” 

“‘T suppose I must go—and humour him,” said Agnes quietly. 

Again, on entering his presence, all belief in his “delusion” 
vanished. He was Armine Florence and no other. Were there 
then two Armines, one dead, the other living. Oh ! to try to unravel 
such a skein is the way madness lies! She must just bear it—and 
wait. 

It was Wednesday evening, the day of the curate of St. Dunstan’s 
funeral. She gave herself up to “ humouring ” the patient with whom 
she was compelled to pass the night. She told him he should go 
home on Thursday. The doctor had said there was no reason for 
detaining him longer, but that he must go to Bournemouth if 
possible. She lied to him mechanically as if she were soothing 
a sick child. She acted her part so thoroughly that she found 
herself also sharing the delusion, and when he began to talk of the 
past, of Hayton, and the Gelt, of Lanercost, and Talkin’ Tarn, she 
virtually forgot, not only Edgar Wyatt and the funeral at Iron- 
borough, but Lena and his marriage, and the barren ten years that 
lay between them, and gave herself up to the joy of her long-starved 
love. He, too, apparently forgot the law that made remembering 
his long-silenced, hopeless love a sin. The hush of the summer 
night, only deepened by the ceaseless murmur of London rolling in 
the outside darkness like the ceaseless moan of the sea, was as 
sweetly soothing as the solemn silences of the Cumberland fells, 
sweetening and soothing away the nearer, sharper memory, the 
chill of conventionality, the pangs of restless conscience. 

In the morning, nevertheless, she hastened to the Great Eastern 
station and bought an Ironborough paper. There was the expected 
lengthy account of the curate’s funeral. There was a long list of 
mourners. First came the relatives of the deceased. Mrs. Florence 
was unable to be present, but General Sir John Paul, K.C.B.—that 
was her father—was there ; and Captain Paul, R.N., and Mr. Edward 
Paul, M.P., and Mr. Henry and Mr. Julian Florence—those wer2 
his brothers—and Lady Wetheral—that was his sister. Could these 
people all be mistaken or deceived? And—* the relatives, parish- 
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ioners, and servants of the late clergyman were admitted early to 
the chapel, where the coffin had rested all night, covered with flowers, 
that they might take a last look at the beloved face before the lid 
was screwed down. They were much moved by the expression 
of serene happiness worn by their much lamented friend and 
master.” 

She went to bed, and rose at three in the afternoon. He was to 
leave the hospital at four, and she must show him the paper, hear 
his explanation, and see what became of him. 

She found him dressed but looking ill and worried, and less like 
himself in Edgar Wyatt’s suit of tweed. ‘What has become of my 
clothes?” he asked her indignantly. “These secular things could 
not possibly be mine. They belong to that man Wyatt whom I am 
supposed to resemble. His name is on the pockethandkerchief and 
underclothes. One would think that in a fairly well-managed 
hospital such absurd and inconvenient mistakes could not occur. 
How can I show myself in Ironborough in such clothes ?” 

“Of course you cannot,” she said quickly. ‘You had better 
come with me to a place where you can stay till your own luggage 
is found.” 

“Why can’t it be found while I wait here ?” 

“Tt is entirely missing.” 

“Then we must go first to Scotland Yard.” 

She agreed, and accompanied him to the cab. He did not speak 
while they drove along the busy streets, but sat with his chin set 
forward in the old way, leaning on his umbrella, looking anxiously 
before him, absorbed by his own thoughts, not glancing at the crowds 
and buildings they passed. 

They turned under the archway of Gray’s Inn. “The man is 
making a mistake,” he cried. ‘ This is not Scotland Yard.” 

“Tt is Gray’s Inn. Do you not remember it?” 

“Certainly not. I never was here in my life before. Why are 
we going here ?” 

“‘T think we shall find out about your clothes here.” 

They stopped at a door on the east side of the square. He 
observed at once the name, “ Mr. Edgar Wyatt,” on the door post, 
and said, “Ah! this is the fellow who should be able to explain 
the matter.” 

He was still very weak and needed the support of her shoulder as 
they toiled up to the third floor. She rang the bell at the oak which 
again bore the name “ Mr. Edgar Wyatt.” No answer. “ Haven't 
you a key?” she asked. “How should I have a key?” he 
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demanded impatiently, but he felt mechanically in his pockets and 
found two keys, which he fitted into the locks. The door was 
blocked somewhat by the accumulation of daily papers pushed 
through the letter slit. Box behind it there was none. 

The rooms were close and dusty. A black cat followed them in 
from the landing with rapturous mewings and rubbed its head lov- 
ingly against his legs. They walk along the narrow, dark, unevenly 
floored passage to a large three-windowed sitting-room looking upon 
the green turf and trees of the gardens. 

“Mr. Wyatt doesn’t seem to be at home,” he said, annoyedly. 
He looked round without a trace of recognition or interest in his 
face, simply as if he expected the master of the chambers to appear 
from the bedroom door or one of the windows or the cupboards in 
the pannelled walls. 

Agnes threw open all the doors—bedroom, dressing-room, tiny 
kitchen, and lobby, all opening into one another. Not a human 
being was there. 

“IT cannot wait,” cried the convalescent excitedly. ‘I must get 
home. The man may be at Jericho for what we know. I must 
catch an Ironborough train at once.” 

There was a panel photograph on the table, a man and a girl, 
the latter wearing the huge sleeves of three years ago. The man 
was certainly the man who had come into the hospital as Edgar 
Wyatt, a little younger, with thicker, unwhitened hair, but the same. 
And the girl was probably his last and faithless love. Agnes looked 
at the portraits curiously and then at her companion. A certain 
similarity might be discerned, but no likeness that could have struck 
one to whom the changeless spirit of Armine Florence made the 
man rather than the changeful body. She dusted the glass with her 
hospital apron and showed it to him. 

He glanced at it without the faintest interest. ‘Is that my 
double?” he asked. ‘I can’t say I feel flattered. I see no tikeness 
at all. He is an older man by ten years.” 

Agnes could have smiled at the persistent refusal of man (or 
woman) to recognise the handwriting of time. Though the deeper 
lines had passed from his face, as they do under the gentle hand of 
death, his hair was nearly white. He did not notice the girl of the 
photograph at all. 

‘Come, we must be going,” he said, rising impatiently. 

“ Going where?” she asked quietly. 

“To Ironborough, of course. Where else? What do my clothes 
matter as long as I get home to my wife?” 
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“ They are in great trouble at Ironborough. Your clothes would 
look odd. Everybody is in mourning there.” 

“Lena is dead!” he exclaimed, and her sinful soul winced at his 
fear. 

“No, she is not. Somebody else is, though I cannot quite 
make out who. Perhaps you can explain,” and she gave the Iron- 
borough paper into his hand. 

He sat down again in Mr. Wyatt’s big easy chair and read the 
paragraph amazedly. 

“This is a hoax,” he cried. 

She turned to the pile of London daily papers by the door and 
selected that for Monday last. She showed him the paragraph 
describing the death of the curate of St. Dunstan’s, and she put in 
his hand her two crumpled pink telegrams. 

He read them through withouta word. She stood by the window 
and pretended to look out. The poor children of the neighbour- 
hood were sporting noisily on the grass, but she neither saw nor 
heard them. She listened for some warning sound that would call 
her to her patient. She saw him aslant and knew he had not fainted. 

The minutes passed like hours, but she was accustomed to such 
prolonged minutes, and knew that not more than ten had dragged 
over when he called her in a low, awed voice, ‘ Agnes.” 

She was by his side at once. He had neither gone mad nor 
fainted. There was a strange light in his face, a strange amazement, 
a strange conflict between fear and gladness. He drew her down to 
him, and she fell on her knees at his side and lifted her eyes, full of 
lovely wonder. 

“ Agnes,” he said steadily. ‘Tell me all the particulars of my 
coming to the hospital.” 

She obeyed calmly, minutely. She described his marvellous: 
waking, her faint, then gradually surer, recognition. 

“* Now hear my story,” he said when she had finished ; and he re- 
peated, but with more detail, the account he had already given of his 
fainting in ‘the pulpit; of his brief recovery of consciousness, his 
second loss thereof, and her simultaneous cry to him, “Come, come, 
come,” of his waking to recognise her leaning over him. 

“You are an experienced person,” he said at last. “You have 
a clear head on your shoulders. Am I sane or not?” 

“Perfectly sane, as far ” 

“Perfectly sane. My memory is as clear as yours. Ask me any 
question you like as to my past life—as to those three weeks we had 
in Cumberland together ten years ago.” 
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“ Armine?” She hardly breathed the name. She was pale as 
death and trembling violently. He drew her from her knees and 
held her close to him. 

“You are mine now, my own and only one, and I am yours,” he 
said. ‘Death dissolves all bonds. Agnes, you called my spirit to 
you as it left my body. The force of your love constrained it in its 
lonely weakness, and I turned aside from the heavenward path and 
came. I suppose,” he continued with an odd impersonal interest, 
“IT should only have hovered near unseen, unsuspected, but that a 
body was prepared for me ; one from which the spirit had just been 
set free—one still strong enough, organically, to hold a living soul. 
I am given to you from the dead.” 

“Ts it possible?” she whispered. 

“Tt is so, therefore it must be possible. You called me. My 
new life comes to me from you—is yours.” 

“No, no; you must go to Lena. You are still Lena’s—if you are 
not dead. You love her, she loves you.” 

“Tena was very dear to me, but not as dear as you were. She 
has done with me and I with her. We did our duty to each other, 
wholly, honestly. ... Hark! who is at the door?” 

Agnes went to see. It was Doctor Steel, who came in beaming, 
confident of welcome. ‘ This is good news, Wyatt,” he cried. “You 
are a miracle, a new man, upon my word.” He wrung his ex-patient’s 
reluctant hand, noticing in the gathering dusk by the door no want 
of welcome, even of responsive recognition. ‘‘ Now you must be off 
to the sea. My advice is to go at once, this very day. Sleep to- 
night by the waves. Get out of this exhausted London air.” 

“I cannot go at once, doctor. I must take my nurse with me.” 

“Oh! quite unnecessary, quite unnecessary. You will never 
look behind you now. You want no nursing, only nursing by the 
air-mothers, as Kingsley called them ; and St. Cosmas’s can’t spare 
Nurse Clare.” 

“St. Cosmas’s must. She is going to marry me before we go to 
the seaside.” 

“Oh, indeed! You have made the most of your time. It is 
rather sudden—quite a romance, I mean.” 

“Much more than a romance, and not at all sudden. We are 
very old friends indeed.” 

Agnes felt helplessly unable to protest until the doctor left. 
Then she said: “It cannot be. It is impossible. Whatever it all 
means, one thing is certain: Armine Florence is the husband of 
Lena Flozence.” 
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“The Armine Florence who was married to Lena is dead and 
buried. I belong only to you. Youcalled me. Will you cast me 
away when I come to you? and whither? I have no place on earth 
or in heaven !” 

“ Perhaps—Mr. Edgar Wyatt belongs to somebody,” she sug- 
gested. 

He was startled, then said, “ But he, at least, is undoubtedly dead.” 

“T remember—there is nobody. ; Hetold me so. That must be 
the girl.” 

His eyes passed contemptuously over the panel photograph. 
“Not a girl worth giving a thought to. Oh! my Agnes” 

Another knock. The woman who “did” Mr. Wyatt’s rooms, 
full of apologies for neglect—full, too, of spirituous odour—but quite 
devoid of the slightest suspicion that it was not Mr. Wyatt to whom 
she apologised. Her excuses were interrupted by a breathless youth 
from the floor below. 

“T say, Wyatt, I’m awfully glad you’re back and better. I’m just 
going out of town, and I wanted to pay you that fiver you so kindly 
lent me. I’ve come up a score of times hoping to find you and get 
it off my mind.” 

“Please don’t mention it, my boy,” said the creditor, with a quite 
new sacerdotal-paternal manner. ‘You don’t owe ittome. Keep 
it as my contribution to your holiday. Consider yourself, so far as 
it will hold out, my guest. No, I really cannot and will not 
take it.” 

“ But, really ” The boy paused, scarlet with offence, then 
paling with perplexity. 

Agnes understood his sensitive pride, and how he could not 
possibly guess why the debt owing to Edgar Wyatt could not all at 
once be accepted by the spirit of Armine Florence. 

“You can pay it to his nurse, if you like,” she said. 

When he had gone she answered the annoyed eyes and under-lip : 
“Tt is really owing, and we must have some money to go on with. 
I have only three pounds or so upon me. Of course there is my 
two hundred a year. I don’t suppose Edgar Wyatt had a shilling in 
the world put by.” 

He looked at her again with the familiar whimsical expression. 
“Tam glad it is ‘we.’ But I am rather in a corner, now I have time 
to realise the situation. As Armine Florence I possess nothing, not 
even the name.” 

“You must, of course, accept the name of Edgar Wyatt with his 
body. Everyone has recognised you for him, though one or two 
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have been puzzled by the change made by Armine’s spirit upon 
Edgar’s countenance.” 

“T suppose it must be so,” dissatisfiedly. “I hope it is a name 
that has worn well. A name I must have, and that one seems to 
belong lawfully to this earthly tabernacle. Are you content that it 
should be yours too, Agnes ? ” 

“ You will always be Armine to me—but it is all so strange, like 
a dream. I cannot believe ” 

His faced changed. A sudden solemnity came over it. He said 
softly : ‘‘ Let us think together what it means—and be thankful, and 
begin this new life as if it were the heaven I so nearly reached.” 

“ And from which I called you?” she cried, swerving under the 
flash of new comprehension. 

She gazed into his eyes with new fear, new inquiry. Did he 
regret it? Would he fain wing his way into darkness or fire, so it 
was the way to heavenly light? Was it possible that his spirit might 
let itself be detained for any more than the space of a dream? All 
her doubts and scruples fled before that terror. She had him at 
last and she could not give him up. But his eyes were clouded by 
sad unrest. He seemed hardly conscious of her presence. Was his 
spirit already preparing for flight ? 

She flung her arms round his neck and pressed her face against 
his and clung to him breast to breast. All the force and heat of 
love ten years dammed broke over her in waves of passion to bear 
him with her on its radiant current. He looked into her eyes, her 
glorious violet eyes, shining and moist with love. Her close bonnet 
had been laid aside, and her uncovered warm brown hair brushed his 
cheek softly. All her rich ripe beauty filled his sight. The ten 
years that had worn small, dark, delicate Lena into a middle-aged 
woman had but given new and fuller loveliness to Agnes. He was 
not in the least degree a sensual man; but being a man, he was 
possessed of senses. He had long ago conquered their grosser force 
and kept them in perfect and continuous restraint. But they lived 
and stirred and glowed at the magic touch of beauty ; to the warmth 
of human affection and the fine delight of intellectual sympathy. 

“ Dear, we two together will live a life as high as heaven!” she 
murmured. ‘You can help me and I can help you, as no other 
could, to reach a far loftier plane of perfection than either of us 
could have attained alone—a more glorious place in heaven. You 
knew it then—and I knew it, and we sinned against the knowledge, 
against each other and God, by not choosing that path at any 
cost.” 
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She loved me very much. I had sought and won her love. 
How could I throw it back to her and break her heart?” 

She would not cry, ‘Why not her heart rather than mine.” She 
went on: “You know that with me you would have been happier, 
holier, greater : as you shall be now.” 

“T was happy with Lena,” loyally. “Not in the same way, but 
it was a contented enough way—perhaps a safer way.” 

“Safer ? What can you mean? What danger could there be with 
me? What did I wish but for your highest good? While she—— 
But she has had her day, and this is mine. I will not speak unkindly. 
I will not even grudge her these ten years. They have only 
served to fit us each the better for the greater life before us.” 

They were silent, sitting close together, while the sun sank golden 
behind the trees. The gardens were now empty and silent too. He 
looked happy, but very tired. 

Professional instinct was aroused. ‘ You must have food,” she 
exclaimed. ‘There can be nothing here fit to eat.” 

“T will go out,” feebly rising. 

“You will do nothing of the sort. I will fetch all you want.” 

“Are you going to treat me so despotically always?” smiling 
weakly. 

**So long as it is good for you.” 

“You want some money.” 

“T have plenty.” 

* Agnes, I am not going to live upon you.” 

“Of course not. You are going to take up Mr. Wyatt’s spoilt 
career and make something great and glorious out of it—and a 
fortune too.” 

She made her purchases very quickly, for she dreaded to return 
to find the vision flown. He was still there in Edgar Wyatt’s chair, 
looking oddly at home, having found matches and lighted the gas, 
and occupied himself by reading the letters brought to him at the 
hospital by Mr. Horace Goode. But his manner and face betokened 
new worry. 

“The matter becomes more complicated,” he said. “One of 
these letters is from a lawyer informing Mr. Edgar Wyatt that he has 
just come into a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, poor fellow! If he had only known !” cried Agnes com- 
passionately, forgetting for a moment what she would have lost had 
that news come soon enough to make life worth living for the legatee. 
Then she added, “ but it is yours ; you are his heir.” 

“T cannot possibly consider myself so.” 
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“They cannot dispute it—if there is a ‘they.’ He said he had 
no relations.” 

“The money came to him from a godfather who also seems to 
have no relations.” 

“Then of course it is yours. If you satisfy the lawyer of your 
identity, you cannot refuse it. Why should you be so mad?” 


Ill, 


Agnes Wyatt sat alone upon a balcony which fronted the splen- 
dours of the Rhetian Alps. It was exactly a year since her mar- 
vellous union with Armine took place ; a year of happiness beyond 
all word-painting, all lesser understanding. She had drunk of the 
cup of love insatiately, and she found it inexhaustibie. All she had 
ever dreamed of life with Armine Florence had been realised, and 
more. He had given her a love in which, after the first fearful 
meeting, there had been no change or shadow of turning. She had 
given him worship and sympathy that were to him as uncloying as 
sweet, because they were born of intelligence and love. In their 
love there was a oneness, a perfect equality, an entire understanding, 
that raised it far, far above and beyond any earthly love she ever 
beheld or heard of. 

And their happiness had not been all for themselves. They had 
together done wonderful things for the world. His name was in all 
men’s mouths as one of the greatest of his age—a leader of thought 
to heights unattainable save by such as combined mighty intellect 
with the loftiest purity of purpose, and with the opportunity which 
comes with money. And to her sympathy and assistance he owed 
half his fame and success, and his deep love wrapped her round, and 
made the universe a glory to her. 

She was looking for his return. He was hardly ever away from 
her side, and each hour cf his absence was still darkness and 
emptiness to her; filled with wild foolish fears and maddening 
doubts. It was not the common fear of accidents that strained her 
nerves as she watched the white road until it was lost in rosy 
distance. It made no difference to her whether he were climbing the 
Matterhorn or posting a letter round the corner in Oxford, where 
they had made their home. When he was at her side he was as 
real to her as any other man; as if he had been the very Edgar 
Wyatt who died in St. Cosmas’s Hospital, or the Armine Florence 
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of eleven years ago, whom he had daily grown to resemble more 
completely. When he was out of sight, the marvellous fact of his 
re-incarnation seemed to her like a dream, and she waited half 
crazy, half fainting with fear, lest his spirit, free from her compelling 
influence, should have fled to that goal where it was so long 
overdue. 

A sad-looking little lady in mourning came slowly along the 
balcony. She had arrived only that morning with some friends, 
who had gone for a mountain walk without her, she being but a 
frail thing, tired by her journey. Agnes had not seen her before or 
heard her name. She looked up with a start. The strange lady 
shrank shyly back. Agnes tried to laugh and asked anxiously, “I 
beg your pardon. I thought it was some one come with bad news. 
You haven’t heard of any accident? ” 

“Oh, no. Iam sorry I startled you. One cannot help being 
nervous when one’s men go up those terrible mountains.” 

“ Are you anxious, too? Is your husband up in those dangerous 
mountains? There is nothing really to fear. He is sure to be 
safe.” 

“He is quite safe, though he is far higher up than the highest 
peak—*‘ beyond the utmost purple rim,’ as he would have said,” she 
added softly. 

Agnes winced as if Armine had had a monopoly of such 
quotation. “Iam sorry—I should have guessed.” Which was an 
unjust bit of self-rebuke, for the stranger had put off her first year’s 
weeds. 

“Then you don’t remember me ?” she said timidly. 

Agnes looked at her with faint curiosity, which changed imme- 
diately to pale terror. 

*T did not—for the moment,” she stammered. 

“Tam more changed than you are. I knew you at once. I 
have gone through a great deal of trouble, you know.” 

Agnes made some stiff-tongued reply : something about its having 
been a long time. Armine was coming—might find her here 
any moment. Of course she had known Lena Florence to be 
living and about in her remote corner of the world, but she had 
virtually forgotten her: as had Armine, for all sign he made of 
remembering. 

“ How lovely these mountains are!” said Lena reverently. “I 
always think there can be no others like them—except the everlasting 
hills of heaven.” 

“Do you know the Alps very well ?” coldly. 
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“T only know these. I came here on my honeymoon.” Agnes 
caught her breath. Then so did Armine; but he had not men- 
tioned it. “You think it strange I should come back to them. 
Indeed, I thought I never could bear to look at a mountain again. 
I have not left Ironborough since he died until now. My friends 
insisted on my coming with them, as they said I needed change, 
and the fancy suddenly took me to come here, of all places. I am 
glad Icame. His spirit seems nearer to me here than even in St. 
Dunstan’s. Heaven seems to draw the soul up and out of the body, 
among those solemn mountains.” 

A terror of ice clutched Agnes by the heart. Had Armine’s 
spirit called Lena here? Then whose husband should he be of the 
twain ? 

“T wonder it was not more painful to you to come,” she said 
severely, as if shocked at such heartlessness. 

“ Why should it be painful, after all?” asked Lena gently. “I 
have no memories of him that are not happy. Our life together was 
perfect happiness ; and his death—even that was too beautiful to 
mourn over. He was not, for God took him. He had lived a 
beautiful life, all for others, nothing for himself; and he went to 
heaven. What more could one wish for?” 

“Your life was happy?” Agnes asked, forcing herself to speak 
without an insulting amount of incredulous curiosity. 

‘Perfectly. If you had known him better you might understand 
a little ; but only I who knew him best of all could understand what 
life meant shared with him. It was heaven.” 

“Heaven!” The word broke from her with a strange ring, made 
of contempt, incredulity, jealousy. 

Lena Florence took it for shocked protest against exaggeration 
or irreverence. She said smiling: ‘Our human conceptions of 
heaven are so various, are they not? Your heaven and mine 
may be as wide apart as the poles. I saw you seeing your hus- 
band off” Agnes started. “Forgive me. I was not eaves- 
dropping. You were so fully occupied with each other that you had 
no eyes for anything else, and my friend and I passed you quite near 
in the wood there.” 

“You saw him ”—— 

‘Only his profile and back. I did not recognise you until I had 
seen your names in the hotel list, and of course he is quite a stranger 
tome. We took you for a newly made bride and bridegroom, or 
lovers parting for ever.” 

“You are sarcastic.” 
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*‘Oh ! please don’t think that. Indeed, indeed, I never meant—— 
I was a little envious, I dare say, and bitter.” 

“Tt reminded you of your partings,” fiercely. 

“Not at all. We were not a demonstrative pair. My husband 
was a grave, self-restrained person. Our heaven was as different as 
possible from yours.” She winced for the first time at a gleam of 
triumph in Agnes’s eyes and went on in quite another tone, only too 
sweetly quiet for self-assertion or defiance ; “ but I think it must have 
been as near what we know of it as one can get on earth. He lived 
his life with his heart in heaven. He worked with all his might, and 
he loved me as I think no wife was ever loved before, so tenderly, 
unselfishly, unchangeably ; but neither love nor work held down his 
heart to earth, and I know he not only worked but loved all the 
better for it, like a luxuriant, fruitful tree whose roots draw from a 
river. And now he is at rest—home he’s gone and ta’en his wages ; 
living in light and joy never to be shadowed—never to end.” 

Her face was all alight with faith and love, transfigured by selfless 
joy into seraphic beauty ; such a face as Armine would meet when 
he should climb the golden stair—as he would meet presently, in 
the flesh. But where could he be? 

She said hastily : “I think you had better not meet my husband. 
He may come any minute—and it would pain you. He is curiously 
like ”——— 

“Like Armine? Oh! I don’t think I should see any likeness, 
What is this?” she cried, startled, leaning over the balcony ; then, 
“Oh! my dear, goin. You must not look. Of course it isn’t—but 
it may ”—— 

She knew it ; seemed to have known it all along. She could 
have hurled from the balustrade the woman who had—what? She 
did not know. She knew nothing. Her feet must have carried her 
without her knowing, for she was beside Armine, stretched on a bed 
once more: life ebbing fast from him. 

She signed that the room might be cleared. She had told them 
of her hospital experience, and they left them together. It was a 
hopeless case. His back was broken ; and there were other hurts. 
He was unconscious, but might recover consciousness for a short 
time at the last. He was past all pain. 

He opened his eyes, and she saw in them the very anguish of 
the damned. 

“ My darling, you are suffering,” she moaned. 

“Tam in hell.” 

“Oh! no, my own—you are with me.” 
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“Yes, that is it. Yours, only yours. I came, I turned away 
from heaven—and I must pay.” 

“ Armine, Armine, you must not die. I cannot live without you, 
Oh ! stay.” 

He gave her one slow, terrible look: “I will not be called back 
again, though your will is strong. You must walk the earth alone— 
and I, who chose ‘a single rose for a rose-tree which beareth seven 
times seven ’—Well, I chose it and I had it. It was my heaven— 
one may not have both.” 





THE SEDAN CHATR. 


ITH few things has the age of invention worked greater 

havoc than with the mode and means of conveyance. Our 

modes of conveyance have so often and so completely changed, that 

it is not a little difficult for moderns to understand the references to 

the vehicles which play so important a part in the early novelists 
and dramatists. 

The sedan chair, for example, has been so rudely and completely 
ousted in the march of progress, that its very name is now almost 
forgotten ; and yet what a part it played in the fashionable life of 
by-gone days. 

“One solitary four-in-hand,” observes Thackeray, in his lecture 
on George IV., “still drove round the parks in London last year ; 
but the charioteer must soon disappear. He was very old; he was 
attired after the fashion of the year 1825. He must drive to the 
banks of Styx ere long—where the ferry-boat waits to carry him over 
to the defunct revellers who boxed and gambled and drank and 
drove with King George.” 

The chairmen, and their chairs with them, must have crossed the 
Styx, for not a single vestige of them is to be seen at this side of it ; 
but there is, apparently, no bridge across the dark river to take a four- 
in-hand, and the fabled ferryman will evidently have nothing to do 
with Thackeray’s tough old “‘charioteer,” for in a block at Hamilton 
Place, Piccadilly, caused by the dense fog of the Saturday before 
Christmas, might be heard, as of yore, the inspiriting horns of half a 
dozen four-in-hands. 

Authorities differ as to the introduction of the sedan chair. 
Some say that it was first used in England by Sir S. Duncombe, 
who introduced it from France about the year 1634, while others 
assert with equal confidence that the Duke of Buckingham was the 
first to employ the chair in England a year or two later, and raised 
an outcry by so doing, the populace exclaiming that he was employ- 
ing his fellow men as beasts of burden. 

Not, however, till the waning years of the seventeenth century was 
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the chair regarded with favour. Between the years 1660 and 1670 
Pepys wrote his Diary, and once only does he refer to the chair, and 
that not in London. Being at Bath taking the waters he writes, 
“Took a bath and home in a chair.” Neither is there any mention 
of it to be found in Evelyn’s Diary. A proof that the chair had not 
yet got into vogue; for if it had it could not have escaped these 
keen and accurate observers of men and things. 

Will Congreve, that brilliant and, according to Fielding, faithful 
limner of contemporary life and manners, first mentions the chair in 
his third comedy, “ Love for Love,” where Angelica says, “Good b’ 
w’ ye uncle—call mea chair.” This play, first performed in 1695, 
affords evidence, by the many allusions in it to the chair, that the 
fashionable world ‘had by this time generally adopted the new 
invention. 

Jeremy says in “ Love for Love,” “I am by my father the son of 
a chairman; my mother sold oysters in winter and cucumbers in 
summer; and I came upstairs into the world, for I was born ina 
cellar.” And again, in the same witty play a character observes, 
** Now like a thin chairman melted down to half his proportion with 
carrying a poet upon tick, to visit some great fortune, and his fare to 
be paid him, like the wages of sin, either at the day of marriage or 
the day of death.” 

Chairs had become numerous and formidable enough in Anne’s 
reign to demand regulation by Act of Parliament. In 1711 an Act 
(9 Anne, cap. 23) was passed licensing 200 public sedan chairs at 
ten shillings each yearly, and their fare was settled at one shilling 
per mile. Next year was passed another Act (10 Anne, cap. 19), 
licensing 100 more, but leaving the fares unaltered. 

In the list subjoined are charges which chairmen were em- 
powered to demand :— 


For the first hour, if paid by an hour ... 

For every hour afterwards ove 

For any distance not exceeding one ale 

From one to one mile and a half 

For every half-mile afterwards ... eee ee «s © 
But this list was perhaps not always too rigidly adhered to. Lord 
Carlisle writes from Spa to the amiable, if “lazy and sleepy ” George 
Selwyn: “I rise at six, play at cricket till dinner, and dance in the 
evening, till I can scarcely crawl to bed at eleven. There is a life 
for you! You get up at nine ; play with Raton, your dog, till twelve, 
in your dressing-gown ; then creep down to White’s ; are five hours 
at table ; sleep till supper time ; and then make two wretches carry 
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you in a sedan chair, with three pints of claret in you, three miles 
for a shilling.” 

These conveyances were invariably called “chairs,” the prefix 
“sedan” being rarely used. Like coaches, their adornment was 
indicative of the wealth and rank of their owners, although, perhaps, 
none ever came up to Anne’s royal present. “The Queen has 
made a present of a chair,” writes Luttrell in his Diary, December 10, 
1709, “value £8,000, to the King of Prussia, which is ordered for 
Berlin.” Still many of them were highly ornamented, some being 
lined with crimson velvet, trimmed with gold and silver, and there- 
fore must have lent a beautiful glow of colour to the streets. 

The comfort and safety of the chair is open to question, for upon 
these most important points there is a wide divergence in contem- 
porary opinion. The Marquis of Hazard, in “The Gamester,” ex- 
claims : “ Hey, let my three footmen wait with my chair there ; the 
rascals have come such a high trot, they’ve jolted me worse than a 
hackney coach, and I am in such disorder as if I had not been 
drest to-day.” There are some beautiful and interesting peeps at 
chairmen and their ways in Gay’s “ Trivia” ; and from these it will 
be readily perceived that both chair and chairman were the great 
humorist’s aversion. He says :— 


Or, box’d within the chair, contemn the street, 
And trust their safety to another’s feet. 


And again— 


The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns, 
The glasses shatter, and his charge o’erturns. 


As a set-off to this not too flattering testimony we have a 
charming picture of the chair in “The Three Tours of Doctor 
Syntax,” a work which for its quaint, homely, and humorous pictures 
of old English life is well worth perusing. Doctor Syntax observes :— 


In Bath’s fine city ’tis well known 

That at each corner of the town 

A certain vehicle is seen, 

A pleasant, dancing, light machine, 
Which is well fashion’d to convey 

A beau or belle to ball or play ; 

Sedans they’re call’d, and two men bear, 
With two long poles, the easy chair, 
Which keeps you safe from cold and wet, 
And ne’er is known to overset ; 

Now these same men are chiefly found 
To owe their birth to Irish ground. 
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The chairmen were nearly all Irishmen—strong, active fellows, 
remarkable for their well-formed limbs. That the chairman’s calling 
was a laborious one, particularly in hot weather, goes without saying. 
“ By this hand, I’d rather be a chairman in the dog days than act 
Sir Rowland till this time to-morrow” (Waitwell, in Congreve’s 
“Way of the World”). 

The chair reached its highest splendour about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. By this time the chairman had become a per- 
sonage to be reckoned with. His arrogance in monopolising the 
pavement drew forth many a bitter jibe from the satirists of the day. 
Gay, in his * Trivia,” says :— 


Let not the chairman, with assuming stride, 

Press near the wall and rudely thrust thy side; 
The laws have set him bounds ; his servile feet 
Should ne’er encroach where posts defend the street. 
Yet who the footman’s arrogance can quell, 
Whose flambeau gilds the sashes of Pell-Mell, 
When in long rank a train of torches flame 

To the midnight visits of the dame? 

Others, perhaps by happier guidance led, 

May, where the chairman rests, with safety tread ; 
Where’er I pass, their poles, unseen below, 

Make my knee tremble with the jarring blow. ' 


And again— 


If the strong cane support thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer shall the wall command. 


The principal rendezvous of chairmen were noted coffee and 


chocolate houses. 
when tavern doors 
The chairmen idly crowd. 
* * * * * 


At White’s the harness’d chairman idly stands, 
And swings around his waist his tingling hands. 
ect rrvia.” 


“ Enter Snap (a Bailiff). 

“ Snap. By your leave, gentlemen,—Mr. Trapland, if we must 
do our office, tell us; we have half a dozen gentlemen to arrest in 
Pall Mall and Covent Garden; and if we don’t make haste the 
chairmen will be abroad and block up the chocolate houses, and 
then our labour’s lost.”—Congreve’s “ Love for Love.” 

They were very much in evidence too at balls, routs, parties, 
theatres, and drawing-rooms. It is recorded that at a drawing-room 
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held in celebration of the birthday of Queen Anne the footpath was 
invaded by the chairmen, who forcibly pushed the crowd aside and 
seemed utterly regardless of the ribs and toes of those who did not 
make way for them. 

To ride in a hackney-coach was, in those days, not considered 
good form. 

* Come, madam,” says Squire Western to his daughter, “ you 
must go along with me by fair means, or I’ll have you carried down 
to the coach.” 

Sophia said she would attend him without force, but begged to 
go in a chair, for she said she should not be able to ride any other 
way. 

“ Prithee,” cries the Squire, “won’t unpersuade me canst not 
ride in a coach, wouldst? ‘That’s a pretty thing, surely. No, no. 
I'll never let thee out of my sight any more till art married, that I 
promise thee.” 

To the inimitable Fielding we are indebted for some graphic and 
subtle touches of the chairman and his devious ways. Tom Jones, 
it will be remembered, attends a masquerade at Covent Garden, and 
becomes enamoured of “ The Queen of the Fairies.” 

“The lady, ‘ Queen of the Fairies,’ presently after quitted the 
masquerade, and Jones, notwithstanding the severe prohibition he 
had received, presumed to attend her. He was now reduced to the 
same dilemma we have mentioned before, namely, the want of a shil- 
ling, and could not relieve by borrowing, as before. He therefore 
walked boldly on after the chair in which the lady rode, pursued by 
a grand huzza from all the chairmen present, who wisely take the 
best care they can to discountenance all walking afoot by their 
betters. Luckily, however, the gentry who attend at the opera-house 
were too busy to quit their stations, and, as the lateness of the hour 
prevented him from meeting many of their brethren in the street, he 
proceeded without molestation, in a dress which at another season 
would have certainly raised a mob at his heels.” 

It will be also remembered that shortly after the masquerade this 
gay Lady Bellaston pays a visit in her chair to Tom Jones, at his 
lodgings in Bond Street ; and, from the lips of his landlady, Mrs. 
Miller, we catch a quaint glimpse of the character of chairmen, as 
well as a curious insight into the manners of the time. 

*¢* T don’t know what fashion she is of,’ answered Mrs. Miller, 
‘but I am sure no woman of virtue, unless a very near relation 
indeed, would visit a young gentleman at ten o’clock at night, and 
stay four hours in his room with him alone; besides, sir, the 
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behaviour of her chairmen shows what she was ; for they did nothing 
but make jests all the evening in the entry, and asked Mr. Partridge, 
in the hearing of my own maid, if Madam intended to stay with 
his master all night, with a great deal of stuff not proper to be 
repeated.’ ” 

The occupant of the chair appears to have been fair game for the 
gangs of footpads and cut-purses which infested the streets in those 
days. The Earl of Harborough, for instance, was in 1726 stopped 
in Piccadilly whilst being carried in his chair during broad daylight. 
One of the chairmen, we are told, pulled a pole out of the chair and 
knocked down one of the villains, while the Earl came out, drew his 
sword, and put the others to flight, but not before they had raised 
their wounded comrade, whom they took off with them. 

Still more dramatic, perhaps, is the incident related of Queen 
Charlotte, wife of George III., who nearly three-quarters of a century 
later was similarly molested. 

“IT am seventy;years of age,” said the Queen, facing a mob of 
ruffians who stopped her chair; “I have been fifty years Queen of 
England, and I never was insulted before.” 

The dawn ofjthe nineteenth century, with its great water-ways, 
its splendid roads, and its marvellous steam-power, soon rendered 
the sedan chair of interest only to the antiquary. Besides, there 
were other forces ‘conspiring to hasten and complete its end. The 
gossipy Sir HoraceSWalpole, complaining in 1791 of the increase of 
traffic, writes: “Indeed, the town is so extended that the breed of 
chairs is almost lost ; for Hercules and Atlas could not carry any- 
body from one end of the enormous capital to the other.” This 
period was marked by a terrific mania for building. At Camden 
Town alone Lord} Camden leased sites for 1,400 houses; while 
London was stretching westwards with magical strides. So that by 
the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century the chair had 
vanished from London’s streets, though for a few more years an odd 
one might still {be seen here and there in the halls of west-end 
mansions, where it was regarded as an interesting relic of by-gone 
days. 

AUSTIN M. STEVENS. 
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MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME AS 
PRINCESS AND POETESS. 


Chante qui voudra les attraits 
De la rose naissante, 
Pour moi je suis blessé des traits 
D’une fleur plus intéressante ! 
Celle qui posséde mon cceur, 
Qui sans cesse l’agite, 
Celle qui fait tout mon bonheur, 
C’est la charmante Marguerite. 
Old French Song. 


CATTERED through the pages of history are the names of 
many famous women, who in various ways have influenced the 
lives of men and the welfare of States ; and ever conspicuous among 
a cluster of lesser names stands that of Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
sister of Francis I. She was also known as Marguerite de Valois,' 
as Marguerite de France, and later as the Queen of Navarre. 
Famous for her beauty and learning, the patroness of art and letters, 
the enthusiastic religious reformer, the mainstay of the Renaissance 
in France, and the centre of romance and chivalry, Marguerite is 
indeed the very ideal princess of the Middle Ages. 

She was the daughter of Charles of Orleans, Count of Angouléme, 
and Louise of Savoy. She was born in 1492, two years before her 
brother Francis. Louise was considered the most learned and 
accomplished lady of her day, and after her husband’s death she 
retired with her two children to her dower house of Romorantin, 
devoting her entire time and attention to their care and instruction. 
Marguerite received an excellent education, being instructed in 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, and German, in all which 
languages she was thoroughly conversant; later on she studied 
Hebrew, while she also devoted much time to poetry and philosophy. 


1 The indiscriminate use of the title Marguerite de Valois has occasioned her 
to be confused with ‘‘la reine ‘Margot,’ wife of Henry IV., another notable 
‘Marguerite de Valois,” but of totally different and inferior disposition and 
character. 
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During the life of Charles VIII. Marguerite’s parents had been in a 
species of honourable banishment from Court for political reasons, 
but on the accession of Louis, Duke of Orleans, Marguerite’s brother, 
Francis d’Angouléme, became heir presumptive to the throne of 
France and first Prince of the Blood. This naturally made a great 
difference to the position of the family, and Louis XII. invited 
Louise and her two children to the Court. Marguerite, then aged 
twelve, made a brilliant dééut, and seems to have astonished and 
charmed all those with whom she came in contact. 

Louis was delighted with both children, and assigned the Castle 
of Amboise to their mother as a permanent residence. Here the sons 
of the greatest nobles of the land were sent to be educated with 
Francis. ‘ Pages. d’honneur de monseigneur d’Angouléme” they 
were called; but the leading spirit in this juvenile court was un- 
doubtedly Marguerite. It was she who presided over their sports and 
pastimes, crowning the victor, while she played the part of “Queen 
of Love and Beauty.” Hers was not, however, an idle childhood, 
for the wise instructions of Madame de Chatillon, her governess, 
combined with her own natural love and ability for study, soon 
enabied her to rival her mother as one of the most learned ladies in 
the land. She quickly developed into a charming and beautiful girl, 
full of compassion for the sorrowful and oppressed, and loving and 
affectionate to her friends. 

At the age of ten Louis XII. had endeavoured to betroth 
Marguerite to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry VIII. of England, 
but, fortunately for her, Henry VII. did not consider the match 
sufficiently good for his son—there being no certainty that Francis 
would ever be king—so the proposal was abandoned, and Marguerite 
continued to live happily with her mother and the brother to 
whom she always remained absolutely devoted. 

When she was seventeen Marguerite was married against her 
inclination to the Duke of Alengon, a morose, bigoted man of jealous 
temperament. After the wedding she and her husband went to 
live in the lonely district of Argentan, where the sensitive and 
imaginative girl, with her high ideals and romantic sentiments, 
felt keenly the exile from her mother and brother and the intel- 
lectual society to which she had been accustomed. Madame de 
Chatillon, her former governess, accompanied her as first lady of 
honour, and the two beguiled many weary hours with study, more 
especially with Theology, for which Marguerite had early developed 
a taste. 

The Duke of Alencgon, though proud of the admiration his wife 
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excited, was exceedingly jealous, and preferred that she should live a 
quiet, secluded life at Argentan rather than the gay life at Court. 
But her dull existence was not without its brighter moments.’ In 
1514 Francis married Louis XII.’s eldest daughter, Claude, and 
Marguerite was present at the ceremony ; again on the occasion of 
Louis XII.’s third marriage with Mary Tudor and her subsequent 
coronation Marguerite visited Paris. Two months later Louis died 
and Francis became King of France. 

A new and dazzling prospect now opened before Marguerite. She 
was practically Queen of France, for the gentle Claude preferred her 
embroidery and her children’s nursery to the splendid Court of 
Trancis. Marguerite was in her element. She collected around 
her poets, scholars, painters—in fact, all the savants of the day. Wit 
and gallantry became the passport to the Court of which she was the 
life and centre. She modelled its ways on the old chivalric orders 
so fast disappearing from Europe, reintroducing the “Court; of 
Love,” and encouraging all the romantic extravagances of the day ; 
but though she allowed much liberty and freedom in her Court, so 
great was her virtue, her discretion, and the simple dignity of her 
bearing that till her effort at reform raised up enemies against her no 
breath of ill-fame ever touched her name. Neither did she allow 
her husband to be ignored, and through her influence Francis be- 
stowed on him some of the most important and lucrative posts in 
his kingdom. 

In 1520 at the magnificent meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis 
on the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” Marguerite was present, one of 
her suite being the witty black-eyed Anne Boleyn, better known 
to English than French history. It was Mary Boleyn who came over 
with Mary Tudor at the time of her marriage ; Anne, the younger 
sister, did not come till a year or two later, and then remained with 
Marguerite till she went back to England as maid of honour to 
Catherine of Aragon and future queen of Henry VIII. 

Marguerite greatly favoured the doctrines of religious reform that 
were fast becoming popular in France. The Sorbonne, the Faculty 
of Theology, soon began to realise how widespread these opinions 
were. In 1521 the Diet of Worms had stamped the new ideas as 
heresy, and as such the orthodox party determined to put them 
down. Marguerite herself stood too high to be interfered with, but 
she found the Established Church party had become her enemies, 
and though they dared not attack her openly they did not hesitate 
to use their influence against her, circulating false and discreditable 
stories about her, that even to this day are difficult to disentangle. 
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from the true facts of her life. At one time a satirical drama was 
acted by the students at the Sorbonne, in which Marguerite was 
represented asa Fury. Calvin in a letter to Francis Daniel gives an 
account of this play, and says, “Other things were added, in the 
same style, most unjustly indeed, against this excellent woman, whom 
they openly persecute with their insults.” 

Brantéme says that Francis in speaking of his sister often said that 
she was of great assistance to him, and accomplished much by the 
industry of her gentle spirit and her sweetness. 

Marguerite so far influenced her brother that from the beginning 
of the persecution in 1512 till Francis was taken prisoner in 1525 no 
victim was burned at the stake. Still she could not prevent the 
persecution entirely; torture, branding, and imprisonment were of 
common occurrence. With her ever ready sympathy she helped 
many, some to leave the country, others to find hiding-places, while 
for not a few she obtained pardons. It is at this period of her life 
that we see most clearly Marguerite’s character: in those days of 
bigotry and intolerance she was large-minded and tolerant; in the 
days of superstition and ignorance she was clear-sighted and 
enlightened. She could sympathise with the oppressed, and still not 
hate the oppressor. 

On the death of Maximilian in 1519 Francis and Charles I. of 
Spain (afterwards known as the Emperor Charles V.) became rival 
candidates for the Imperial crown. Despite the “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” and the military honours that Francis had won in his Italian 
campaign, both Henry VIII. of England and the Pope sided against 
him. After much dissension Francis finally declared war against 
Charles, nominally on account of some French provinces which the 
latter held, and in order to punish the traitor Bourbon, who had 
joined the enemy’s camp. The campaign ended disastrously for the 
French. Francis was carried off a prisoner to Spain, while many of 
the greatest nobles of the land were captured or killed ; among the 
latter was the famous Bayard, the knight “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” at whose hand Francis had accepted knighthood in his 
first Italian campaign. 

These misfortunes were greatly attributable to the Duke 
of Alengon, who, while commanding the vanguard, had proved a 
coward at the critical moment and fled, losing the battle which, 
according to some, but for him might have resulted in a French 
victory. The indignation of the people was unbounded ; even 
the popular street songs of the day were turned to the abuse of the 
unpopular duke. His conduct appeared even more obnoxious 
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since he was free and unharmed, while the flower of French nobility 
lay dead on the battle field or was carried captive to Spain. 

At first even the gentle Marguerite would not see him ; that her 
husband should have ruined the brother she adored was more than 
she could bear. But when it became known that the defeated 
general was dying of remorse and misery she went to him, com- 
forted him, and nursed him till his death. In the end the pity she 
felt for the miserable man awoke her love for him. “So wise and 
virtuous has been her conduct that well she deserves applause from 
me,” said the dying duke. 

Marguerite does not appear to have kept the forty days of 
mourning and seclusion usual for widows of her rank—possibly 
on account of the disturbed state of the country, in the direction 
of whose affairs she now had to take so large a share. 

Troubles did not come singly to her ; only a few months before she 
had nursed Queen Claude in her last illness, and after her death 
Marguerite took charge of her brother’s children, and was as a 
mother to them. She was particularly fond of little Princess 
Charlotte, who died about this time of the measlés, and in after 
years dedicated one of her best known poems, “ Le Miroir de l’Ame 
Pécheresse,” ! to the child’s memory. 

Marguerite was also greatly distressed by the imprisonment of 
her brother. Francis, through his captivity, became the hero of 
Europe ; poets sang of his bravery, his misfortunes, and his gallantry, 
and even in his own country Charles was looked upon as the 
unpopular gaoler of this romantic prince. 

Meanwhile it was decided that Marguerite, armed with the fullest 
ambassadorial powers, should undertake the dangerous journey into 
Spain to treat for the release of her brother. After some delay she 
obtained a safe-conduct from Charles and started on her long and 
perilous journey, hastened by the news that her brother was ill. 
In her litter she occupied herself by writing poems about him. On 
arriving at Alcaza Marguerite found Francis apparently dying, 
Charles, who had just visited the prisoner, promising many things 
but fulfilling none, received Marguerite with the greatest outward 


' This poem was translated into English prose by Queen Elizabeth when she 
was eleven years old, and was presented by her to her step-mother, Katherine 
Parr. The original MS. in its embroidered cover is now at the Bodleian Library, 
and has lately been published in facsimile by the Royal Society of Literature. 
Probably the copy of Le Miroir de 7? Ame Pécheresse from which Elizabeth 
made her translation had once belonged to her mother, who, as before mentioned, 


was at one time lady in waiting to its authoresse 
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respect. He spoke to her of his willingness to come to a satisfactory 
agreement, at the same time refusing to lessen his unreasonable 
demands. His council proposed terms, arbitrary and impossible, 
which Marguerite had not the power to grant had she wished, and 
which, had they been granted, would have taken a third of France 
from the House of Valois. At the same time Charles, who con- 
trolled his council entirely, sent the most gracious assurances of his 
friendship and goodwill. Marguerite was not deceived by this 
double-dealing ; she was exceedingly angry and indignant. “If I 
had to deal with people of worth who understand what honour 
meant I should not mind,” she writes, and again, ‘‘ Every one tells 
me that he (Charles) loves the King, but my experience of it is 
small.” 

She behaved throughout this most trying time with the utmost 
dignity and wisdom, refusing to confer with any but the Emperor. 
“ For,” she writes to her brother, “my rank is too exalted to permit 
me to court or tamper with the servants of a master who promises 
you that I should speak with himself alone on your affairs.” ‘‘ But,” 
writes Brantéme, “she spoke so bravely and yet so courteously to the 
Emperor upon his bad treatment of the King, her brother, that he 
was quite overpowered.” 

Time went on, and the three months of her safe-conduct wcre 
nearly over; her own generous and honourable nature could not 
conceive the idea that the dilatory and temporising Charles might 
take advantage of this fact to detain her as a prisoner. However 
she was warned in time and perforce quitted Spain, her mission still 
incomplete. 

On her return to France Marguerite was joined by the young 
King of Navarre, who had just escaped from prison in Spain. ‘They 
had many interests in common, not only from their experience of 
Spain, for Henri too was keenly interested in the new ideas of religious 
reform and the spread of learning. He was generous, impetuous, 
and brave, and soon lost his somewhat fickle heart to the charming 
Duchess Marguerite, whose bravery had lately brought her so promi- 
nently before the eyes of Europe. 

At this time Marguerite was half promised in marriage to the 
Emperor Charles, to Henry VIII. of England (for the second time), 
and to the Constable Bourbon. But when in 1526 a treaty was 
signed, Francis released, and his children sent to Spain as hostages, 
he withdrew his former opposition to the match, even promising his 
help to reconquer the kingdom of Navarre, then in the hands of 
Charles, and Henri d’Albret and Marguerite were married. 
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They went at once to Henri’s province of Béarn, a wild and 
beautiful land, though sadly impoverished. Marguerite had two 
children, a boy, who died in infancy, and a girl, Jeanne, who was 
taken from her mother at the age of two and established in a castle 
of her own by Francis, for fear that her father should betroth her to 
a prince of Spain. From their castle at Nérac Henri and 
Marguerite devoted their time and attention to the improvement 
of their kingdom. Together they drained the land, planted vine- 
yards, taught the peasants to weave, and rebuilt the castles, making 
their Court a refuge for all who were persecuted and oppressed. 

In France the persecution of the Protestants was raging more 
fiercely than ever. Marguerite’s influence could no longer prevent 
burning at the stake; but her Court became an asylum for the 
reformers, scholars, and men of letters who were driven from France. 
Roussel, Lefévre, Calvin, Marot, and many another suspected of 
heresy were received by her. Ronsard in his Ode “A la Royne de 
Navarre” has paid a high tribute to her character in the following 


lines :— 
Mais vous, aimant la concorde, 
Chasserez toute discorde, 
Et le plus beau de vos faits 
Ce sera d’aimer la paix. 


Miss Mary Robinson in her “ Life of Margaret d’Angouléme ” 
suggests that possibly Rabelais, in describing his “ Abbey of Thelema,” 
was thinking of this little Court, and indeed it seems a likely sugges- 
tion. 

Though it is, of course, mere conjecture it at least bears the 
stamp of possibility. Rabelais was probably familiar with Marguerite’s 
Court, and she protected him on several occasions. From what is 
known of the life led at this Court, his imaginary description of the 
Abbey of Thelema bears a strong though somewhat idealised resem- 
blance to it. A reference to his own words may be of interest in this 
connection. 

In describing how the Thelemites were governed and their 
manner of living Rabelais says— 

“All ‘their life was spent, not in laws, statutes, or rules, but 
according to their own free will and pleasure. . . . In all their rule 
and strictest tie of their order there was but one clause to be 
observed, Do Wuat THovu W111, 
because men that are free, well-born, and conversant in honest 
companions have naturally an ¢zsfinct and spur that prompts them 
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unto virtuous actions, and withdraws them from vice, which is called 
honour. Those same men, when by base subjection and constraint 
they are brought under and kept down, turn aside from that noble 
disposition by which they formerly were inclined to virtue, to shake 
off that bond of servitude wherein they are so tyrannously enslaved ; 
for it is agreeable to the nature of man to long after things forbidden 
and to desire what is denied us. By this liberty they entered into 
a very laudable emulation to do all of them what they saw did 
please one. . . . So nobly were they taught that there was neither 
he nor she amongst them but could read, write, sing, play upon 
several musical instruments, speak five or six several languages, and 
compose in them all very quaintly, both in verse and prose.” 

Not only at Nérac but also at Fontainebleau Marguerite was the 
patroness of the Renaissance. She encouraged Francis in founding 
the Secular College of France, where Greek and Hebrew, mathe- 
matics, Latin, physiology, and.medicine might be studied. As the 
orthodox considered the study of Greek and Hebrew “one of the 
greatest heresies of the world” it may well be imagined that the 
Sorbonne was furious, and endless quarrels and dissensions arose. 
Marguerite’s poem “ Le Miroir de Ame Pécheresse” was mentioned 
in a list published by the Sorbonne of works forbidden to the 
faithful, while Francis, vacillating and uncertain, favoured some- 
times one side, sometimes the other. 

In 1540 Marguerite’s daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, was betrothed 
to the Duke of Cleves. The little princess, aged eleven, protested 
resolutely against the union. Calling together the officers of her 
household she bade them witness her protest, declaring she could 
never love the heavy, uninteresting German prince. She wept and 
bewailed her fate, but all to no avail ; there was none to help her. 
The marriage was for the political advantage of Francis, and 
Marguerite was willing even to sacrifice her little daughter’s happiness 
to her brother’s service. Truly it was not customary to pay much 
heed to the wishes of the little brides in those days! However the 
marriage was a purely formal one; the German returned to his own 
land, and Jeanne remained with her parents. Later on this marriage 
was dissolved, and Jeanne, once more happy and gay, became the 
wife of Antoine de Bourbon, Duke of Vendéme, and the mother of 
the famous Henri IV., “ brave Henry of Navarre.” 

Marguerite’s domestic life was far from happy. Henri’s ardent 
devotion to a wife, so much older than himself, soon wore off. 
She became physically delicate and consumptive, though mentally 
she worked as hard as ever. 
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It was probably about this time that she wrote the “‘ Heptameron.” 
The book, like Boccaccio’s ‘“ Decamerone,” is a series of short 
stories. ‘These are told bya small party of ladies and gentlemen 
who through flood and the other dangers and difficulties of travel 
had taken refuge in the Abbey of Savin. The book was never 
completed ; only seven days and two stories from the eighth were 
finished, making seventy-two stories in all, instead of the hundred 
that had originally been contemplated. The conversation which 
intercepts these stories is full of wit and satire, and in Oiselle, a 
pious widow, who is always pointing a moral or endeavouring to 
impress some religious truth, Marguerite is evidently pourtraying 
herself. An eminent French critic has said that the “ Heptameron ” is 
the earliest prose work that has been written in modern French, and 
is the first book that can be read without the aid of a vocabulary. 
There are great differences of opinion as to its merits and demerits 
among literary critics, some expressing the greatest respect and 
admiration for Marguerite’s style and capabilities as an authoress, 
while others find nothing either interesting, amusing, or edifying in 
her writings. The book itself is very characteristic of its period ; it 
unites the poetic charm and the fantastic ideals of the early Renais- 
sance with its coarseness and license, while the delicate refinement 
and rank of its authoress are sometimes but not always apparent. 

Marguerite wrote many comedies, pastorales, and religious plays, 
which were performed by the ladies of her Court; also a number 
of religious and mystical poems, a collection of which was published 
under the charming title of “‘Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
Princesses.” Her books were all bound in a specially designed 
cover, sprinkled with golden daisies ; but specimens of the original 
binding are not often to be met with now. A considerable number 
of her writings were left in oblivion for 350 years, till they were 
published for the first time by Abel Loinfranc in 1896. 

After the death of her brother in 1547 Marguerite led a very 
retired life, spending most of her time at the Convent of Tusson. 
She appears to have always had a great terror of death, but as the 
end approached she became resigned ; she spent much of her time in 
private devotions and the study of theology. She wrote farewell 
letters to her friends, dictated directions for the arrangement of her 
domestic affairs, and wrote her last beautiful poem, ‘‘ Le Miroir de 
Jésus-Christ Crucifié.” Roman Catholic historians have endea- 
voured to prove that Marguerite died declaring that she had never 
really swerved from her allegiance to Rome, but that what she did 
was from compassion rather than conviction. The only authority 
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for this story is Gilles Caillon, an obscure Franciscan monk ; and 
though she had not formally severed herself from Rome Marguerite 
had never concealed her wish to reform the Church or her sympathy 
with the reformers. Some of her last letters were written to Calvin 
at Geneva, begging him to visit and instruct her. 

On December 21, 1549, at the Castle of Odos, in Bigorre, Queen 
Marguerite breathed her last. She was passionately lamented by her 
husband, her subjects, and her friends. Respect was paid to her 
memory by every Sovereign in Europe. Verses in her praise poured 
in from the poets and men of letters, to whom she had been so 
powerful a friend. Among others the following lines from an epilogue 
by Ronsard may form a fitting conclusion to this inadequate little 
sketch of “la charmante Marguerite ” :— 


SOR LA MORTE DE MARGUERITE DE FRANCE. 


Bien heureuse et chaste cendre, 
Que la mort a fait descendre 
Dessous l’oubly du tombeau, 
Tout ce qu’avoit nostre terre 
D’honneur, de grace et de beau ; 
Comme les herbes fleuries 

Sont les honneurs des prairies, 
Et des prez les ruisselets, 

De l’orme la vigne aimée, 

Des boccages la ramée, 

Des champs les bléds nouvelets— 
Ainsi tu fus, 6 princesse ! 
(Aingois plutot, 6 déesse !) 

Tu fus la perle et ’honneur 

Des princesses de nostre Age, 
Soit en splendeur de lignage, 
Soit en biens, soit en bonheur. 


KATHERINE W. 





ELWES. 
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GREECE AND IRELAND. 


Ireland was ‘‘ the school of the West, the great habitation of sanctity and 
learning.” —CARLYLE. 

‘* Of all western countries, Ireland was for a long time that in which alone 
learning was supported and throve amid the general overthrow of Europe.”— 
GuizoT’s ‘* IIisTORY OF FRANCE.” 


COMPATRIOT, just returned from a month’s wanderings in 
Greece, took up Dr. Douglas Hyde’s “Irish Literature,” and 
was deeply impressed by manifold points of likeness that that book 
indicates as existing between Greece and his own land. Pressed 
to tell what resemblances most struck him, he said: “'The part 
played by barbarians in arresting the development of both Greek 
and Irish art, literature, and architecture.” Danes, Normans, and 
English played the Turk to perfection in Ireland. Dr. Douglas 
Hyde’s book, as well as masses of State papers and histories in many 
languages, contain the superabundant justification of this view. Greek 
civilisation was crushed by Turkish incursions, domination, and 
misrule. Hellas was a slave for centuries, her bondage resulting in 
intellectual degradation and financial ruin. Greece and Ireland are 
the two poorest nations in Europe to-day. Yet each land was, in 
times past, comparatively rich; and each was a centre of culture. 
“Dr. Hyde’s book helped me to appreciate the ancient civilisation 
of Ireland, and a visit to Greece,” the traveller goes on, “made me 
realise the poverty of modern Greece, and the tribulations that the 
Greek race has lived through.” We Irish, no less, have waded 
through our sea of troubles. 

And with both peoples, even in their darkest hours, the love of 
learning never departed. When I first understood the conditions of 
Greek life under the Turk, I felt as if I were hearing again the old 
stories of the “ Hedge Schoolmasters” at home. Here is a true 
history of Greeks on Turkish soil, (Parenthetically, I may say that 
Greeks and Irish thinly populate their own lands, and are most 
numerous in foreign countries.) In the burial-place surrounding 
Isbarta’s little Christian church the names of the dead, and the 
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loving farewells of the survivors, are written in Greek letters, but in 
Turkish words. The poor Greeks, there, are ashamed of having 
forgotten the language of their race, and the ample and touching 
excuse that they offer to strangers is that, when the Turk captured 
their town, an order was promulgated that the tongues of all who 
remained alive should be cut out. ‘The children of these mute Greeks 
were obliged to speak what they call the “dialect” of their con- 
querors—or nothing! But these people tell a friendly visitor they 
“will learn Homer’s tongue as soon as ever the race is liberated ; and 
then they will not be unworthy of the brethren at Athens.” One of 
the members of the French Archeological Institute in Greece found 
old Karantonis, the Isbartan schoolmaster, teaching Greek to gray- 
haired pupils. Karantonis is famous among Greeks outside the little 
Hellenic kingdom for the purity of his style. He is said to “ speak 
the tongue of Xenophon himself.” M. Deschamps says: “It is no 
common thing to see a whole population go back to school, to find, 
as they say, ‘the key of their prison.’ Religion and learning have 
been for centuries the only safeguards against all change in the 
Hellenic race.” And he continues (in a passage that might have 
been cut from the annals of Ireland) to point out that patriotism and 
religion were twin flames which the Church alone kept alive; and 
that the very memory of “ violet-crowned Athene—shining, resplen- 
dent,” would have perished had it not been for a ‘‘ few Greek priests 
who loved God and their country.” ‘The twelfth century was one 
of the darkest for Hellas; but it, even, was illuminated by the life and 
brilliant writings of a prelate, strong in the gift of good citizenship, 
Michael Akominatos, Archbishop of Athens,” who can be com- 
pared to, and matched by, more than one of our patriotic Irish 
bishops. 

A Greek monastery is fitly described, even in these degenerate 
days, as a stronghold against the heretic ; an inn for the wayfarer ; 
a library in which are collected a heterogeneous mass of writings, 
classical works no less than patristic literature—the poets and 
philosophers of ancient Greece being there held in as great respect 
as the theologians. For the race takes a filial pride in the glories of 
its antique authors, and in all things that spread afar the fame of tne 
Greek name. The monastery, too—when the Hour of Need shall 
strike—can be transformed into a strong place wherein the defence- 
less shall find safety, or, if not safety, then at least an honourable 
death. The Abbot, in Crete, finding that he could not protect all 
the poor unarmed country people, and the women and children, 
who had fled for refuge within his walls, ordered the powder maga- 
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zine to be fired; and, with the refugees and his community of 
monks, was blown into space, just as the Turks began to pour into 
the outer court through a breach they had effected in the walls. 
Better “fall into the hands of God” was his opinion, as well as the 
immortal Grenville’s ; an opinion founded in the case of the Abbot 
upon knowledge, for he had stood a siege before, and he knew the 
Osmanli at close quarters ! 

We Irish repeat Soggarth, aroon (Priest dear!) George Mere- 
dith reminds us that, at all events in the peasant class, the Irish owe 
to their Soggarth “bulb-food and fiddle” (life’s staple, as well as 
whatever joyfulness comes their way); and we turn back the pages 
of history only a short distance to find the priest dying for, and with, 
his flock. 

Yes, learning and religion are deeply revered by Greeks and 
Irish ; and the clergy, orthodox and schismatic, represent the one 
and the other to the popular mind in both countries. Unlettered 
folk hold education in the highest esteem. Old Kolotronis was 
present at the inauguration of the Athens University. Kolotronis 
was a typical Klepht, and he was careful to present himself at the 
ceremony in full panoply of kilt and belt filled with pistols, yatagans, 
and many other nameless but death-dealing blades. He turned to 
his neighbour during the proceedings, saying impressively: ‘‘ That 
building will do more towards the saving of this nation than all the 
swords of the Palikars!” 

In Erse there was but one name for the nobleman and the 
learned man—Ard. After the king ranked the poets, who were 
also the judges or Brehons. A poet was Ard. So were, of course, 
all Brehons. And Ard stood also for high or upper; as Ard-Righ, 
the over-king. It is one of the pleasant things in Ireland that even 
ignorant peasants have a hankering after knowledge, and a reverence 
for it. They drop their voices caressingly over such words as “ book- 
larnin’,” “ gran’ scholard,” “intellec’,” and so forth. It is bred in 
the bone, this belief in the grandeur of the things of the spirit ; and 
it is found in all those races that descend from the older civilisa- 
tions. It is an inheritance, just as truly as fair skin, or brown ; long 
limbs, or short ; square faces, or oval. 


In moments high 
Space widens in the soul, 


and it is delightful to be able to count on such “ moments” in the 
guide, muleteer, car-driver, boatman, or chance-met peasant, in 
Greece or Ireland. 
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Once, years ago, I recall a contrary instance. There had been a 
scientific gathering in Dublin, and hundreds of Irish people had 
paid their guineas for honorary membership, and had attended 
lectures and discussions. A passenger in a first-class railway car- 
riage groaned: “Goodness knows, I’ll feel truly thankful when this 
week of scientific gibberish is past and gone! I’m sick of it all!” 
But the speaker (whose words had made at least one passably igno- 
rant but science-revering Irish girl grow red and white, and feel 
faint) belonged to the richer commercial class—a class small in 
Dublin, and in nowise typical of the Irish race. 

It may have been Chateaubriand who first said that the dividing 
line between love of God and love of country is hard to find ; but the 
sentiment has been echoed a thousand times in Ireland, and in Greece. 
Those who know Ireland and the West of Europe only, imagine 
that for passionate love of country the Irish race stands supreme. 
Then, perhaps, a wider survey gives them an insight into Polish 
patriotism; and they think they have discovered another land 
worshipped of its children almost as devotedly as ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen”— 
whose lovers, young and old, gentle and simple, lettered and illi- 
terate, stand ready through the ages, in one long, mournful, glorious 
procession, “to go to the Red Death” for her sake. But in Greece 
patriotism seems to be nearly every man’s master passion. A Greek 
of some education said: “I quite expect that professional men, and 
those who have been well brought up, should have noble feelings ; 
but what astonishes me is that even our very poorest are full of high 
thoughts and heroic resolutions now.” He spoke in the beginning 
of 1897, when the war threatened. Here are two incidents from that 
time : An acquaintance, passing a hut in the fisher-quarter of a Greek 
‘city, entered for a moment to condole with one of the elder women 
of the family. ‘ Mother,” he said, following the local usage in 
addressing any old woman, “ mother, it is hard for you that the only 
other ‘strong arm’ should be taken away from you. You have all 
those girls ” (who would remain idle if they followed the local custom ; 
for no one would marry them had they ever been wage-earners), “and 
there is the old crippled sister to support ; and Yanni’s wife and 
babies! Mother, it zs hard for you!” She said earnestly, but not 
in the least theatrically: “It is for the Country! I give them 
willingly.” 

Spiro, the conscript of a few months’ standing, rolled in, radiant, 
and singing Zito Polemos (“Hurrah for War”), and then Yanni 
came up from his nets on the beach. “It is true, Alexander,” he 
said, using, in democratic Greek fashion, the Christian name of the 
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visitor, whose alms had often come, with his mother’s and wife’s, in 
“better days,” to help the fisher family. “It istrue! It wi// be hard 
for the mother when Spiro and I are gone!” Yanni’s young wife 
was wailing and weeping softly, as she rocked herself backwards and 
forwards on a low wooden seat. She had a baby in her arms, and 
two tiny children clutching at her skirt—frightened at their mother’s 
tears. The old woman stretched out her hands towards the heads 
of the recruit (in his baggy blue uniform) and of her eldest born, 
Yanni, saying: “Go, my sons. Go, with your mother’s blessing ?” 
And the young men’s sisters rose up, touched by their mother’s 
fervour, and cried: ‘ Never fear for the mother, brothers, She shall 
have her bread. If there’s work to be had we’// earn for her ”—which 
was a more heroic resolution on the part of those girls than anyone 
not knowing Eastern customs can easily conceive. The sight of the 
old woman with her rapt expression, and the mixture of mother-love 
and patriotic ardour in her dark eyes, made the tears run down her 
visitor’s cheeks. He was not in a position to take the burden of the 
family to any extent upon his shoulders, and he would not have 
dreamt of relieving his feelings of the moment by offering, say, his 
ring or his pin. A Greek is too well-bred to work up to such a 
vulgar anti-climax. The poor family, however, felt somewhat com- 
forted by the homage of his tears. The visitor, as long as life and 
reason lasted, kept a reverent spot in his heart for that illiterate old 
woman’s patriotism. 

And here is another reminiscence, to prove the devotion to 
country among the poor in Greece. An old servant said—again 
speaking to a listener who could not afford him ma¢eria/ consolation : 
“Yes; the last of my sons goes with the Reserves now called out. 
Which will return? Ah, ¢hafno man can say! But is not the king 
sending his three sons? I can do no less! And princes and 
privates are just as helpless, one as the other, in face of Turkish 
lead! How long can I go on working and keeping the family, did 
you say? Ah, not much longer. I’m seventy, as you know! But, 
dear God, the only thing I can’t get over is that, at home, whenever I 
go there, all day and all night the daughter-in-law cries, and cries, and 
never stops crying! Yet the old mother says (as Z do), ‘When 
the Country needs the boys, go they must !’” 

And in Ireland, too, that which is claimed “for Ireland’s sake” 
is rarely refused. I remember that Dermeen Lynch and his old wife 
were asked to shelter a Fenian, for whose apprehension (or informa- 
tion leading thereto) a reward of £300 was offered. The notice 
was posted on the walls of the police barracks in the valley, some 
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hundreds of feet below their cabin, and they had but to make 
a sign for the sum to be theirs: vast wealth and comfort for the 
remaining span of life, for two poor things then in receipt of outdoor 
relief! But the possibility of such treachery probably never entered 
their minds. They received their guest as a patriot, and gave him 
of their poor best as long as he remained with them ; yet, when he 
left them, their hearts were lightened of a great burden, for they 
feared to be punished for harbouring the Fenian, and they trembled 
also lest they should not be able to conceal him effectually! What 
they had been called upon to do for love of their country, hat they 
did with all their (poor) might and at indescribable cost of anxiety 
and terror. 

The temptation to make many lengthy quotations from “ Dis- 
tinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century” (by Fr. Hogan) 
is great, but must be resisted. This book was not meant by its 
author for a chronicle of patriotic deeds. It is a record of religious 
work in penal times; but any true history of the island in those 
days must necessarily be redolent of heroic love of country—a fervour 
quite Greek in its intensity. Augustin Thierry spoke of the uaconguer- 
able Irish obstinacy, which never despaired of an ever-vanguished cause, 
“a cause fatal to all who dared espouse it” ; and he held this example 
of patriotism to be “ perhaps the greatest ever given by any people.” 

Faith is a virtue possessed in common by Greeks and Irish. We 
have all heard of the miraculous lamp that burns before the 
Athenian shrine. It is never fed with oil (according to popular 
belief in Greece), yet it is never extinguished. That lamp has been 
taken as a symbol of the hope which is the support and consolation 
of conquered nations. It has shed its light over “ the suffering, the 
indomitable, the vesourceful soul of Hellas.” When an army lay 
encamped round about Arta, just before the war of 1897 began, a 
Corfiote soldier wrote home that he had dreamt that the roth Regi- 
ment was fighting the Turk, and St. Spiridion (out of heaven and the 
shrine in the great church in Corfu) appeared in the air and fought 
along with the islanders. St. Spiridion had another saint with him, 
too! The soldier said that now he and his comrades were certain 
that Greece would win the day ; and the news of that dream spread 
far and wide, carrying joy and confidence with it! The private’s 
letter was just like an Irish countryman’s letter. It is said that evil 
is only “too much of a good thing,” and, if so, superstition is but 
“ faith run wild”! The Greek’s faith is zo¢“ a faith without works ” ; 
nor is the Irishman’s. In beth countries the unseen is realised in a 
manner very startling to those familiar with the general English, 
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French, or German attitude of mind, and the sense of responsibility 
is enormously quickened thereby. But not unfrequently it has an 
appearance of “ faith run wild” ! 

Talking of superstition, I may mention a discussion that took 
place, in Greece, among readers of Paul Bourget’s “ Voyageuses ” 
(“Travelling Acquaintances”). ‘The first traveller, “Antigone,” he 
met at Corfu ; another he met in Ireland. In describing his Irish 
journey, Bourget says that he witnessed a curious rite in Connaught— 
the beheading of a cock for duck. I ventured to doubt the prevalence 
of this Pagan-seeming custom in my country, and a compatriot sup- 
ported me, saying he had never heard of such a practice. A Greek 
lady surprised us by declaring that she had seen a cock sacrificed on 
the foundation-stone of her own house in the Ionian Isles, and that 
Bourget’s description of the Irish rite tallied almost exactly with the 
Greek ceremony. To have omitted that ceremony would have caused 
the workmen to give great trouble, not to mention the uneasy 
feelings produced thereby in other breasts. In Ireland many things 
are offered to the Sheedhie (fairies), but the sacrifices are not living 
warm blood, like the cock. Milk is left for “the good people,” 
for instance, and herbs are hung up by the door for them, at the 
date when pixies are known most often to visit the haunts of men ! 

Professor Mahaffy was struck by many Greco-Hibernian resem- 
blances when he visited Greece. As a proof that he had well 
prepared himself for the study of the people of Modern Greece, it 
may be mentioned that before he travelled in Eastern Europe he 
had published his “Social Life in Greece, from Homer to Menander”; 
and Athenians who read it were struck by the likenesses between the 
ancient men pourtrayed in his pages and their own acquaintances. 
So much was this the case that “society” at Athens came to the 
conclusion that he had been in the country ; had observed carefully ; 
that he possessed a gift for photographic accuracy of delineation, if 
not for caricature ; and had drawn his classical portraits from men 
he had met in Greece in everyday intercourse. In certain cases his 
portraits gave dire offence. 

This was an unconscious tribute that the Professor greatly valued ! 
He turned it to good argumentative account, too. There are those 
who still say, with Fallmarayer, that the ancient Greeks were all 
“shapely of limb, flaxen-haired, and white-souled” ; whereas modern 
Greeks are dark-haired, dark-eyed, physically ill-developed, and, 
morally, beneath antique standards. These enemies say that the 
Hellenic strain has been drowned in alien blood. It may be 


mentioned, in passing, that at Argos and in those places where the 
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Greeks still live the life of the ancient world—as shepherds and as 
mariners—fair hair, blue eyes, and noble proportions are still 
the rule. But the Professor’s comments on the correspondence 
between the old and the new men were: “ National characteristics 
are very permanent and very hard to shake off, and it would seem 
strange, indeed, if both these and the Greek language should have 
remained . . . and yet the race should have changed or should have 
been saturated with foreign elements.” (I think Mr. Mahaffy’s words 
were stronger, but I cannot remember them exactly, and prefer to 
understate rather than exaggerate their import.) The Professor 
recalled the orientation of the ruined churches at Cashel (Ireland) 
when he saw the Acropolis. The Cashel churches were so built that the 
east window should meet the rays of the rising sun on the festival of 
the patron; and the buildings on the Acropolis were constructed 
purposely out of the parallel, in order to catch varied lights—with 
what happy results all artists know. I cannot tell if there are other 
famous buildings with similar designed irregularities. 

Again, there is a marked resemblance between the carvings on 
certain Greek tombs and on a great number of ancient Irish tombs, 
and this resemblance goes far deeper than the superficial likeness of 
almost all early forms of ornament. 

Professor Mahaffy noticed the “quickness in the up-take” of 
both races. Here is an instance of the mental alertness I refer to: 
After the disastrous “ thirty days’ war” there came to light a host of 
reasons for suspecting treason in the highest places. The mis- 
management in naval and military matters seemed too perverse and 
too gross to be caused by even the cruellest strokes of chance. 
Greeks called their war “(a sham-fight,” “a ghastly comedy,” and so 
forth. News came by telegram one day to all parts of the little 
kingdom of the attempt upon the king’s life. One Greek gentleman 
met another with the question: ‘‘ Have you heard the news?” ‘ No.” 
“The king has been shot at; what do you think of that?” Like 
a flash came the answer: “ Fha? is the after-piece—the farce. We 
had the tragi-ccomedy in March and April!” The first speaker 
turned to me, saying: “ You see what people think! Aristides” 
(his acquaintance) “is the very type of ‘the man-in-the-street,’ as you 
call it.” The fewness of the words and the fulness of comprehen- 
sion exemplified to perfection the “quickness in the up-take” so 
noticeable in Greece. 

In his “ Irish Life and Character” Mr. MacDonagh tells us that 
the Irishman who carried round a brick as a specimen of the house 
he had to sell; the Irishman who shut his eyes before a mirror to 
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see how he would look when he was dead ; and the Irishman who, 
hearing that crows live two hundred years, brought one home to test 
the accuracy of the statement, were really ancient Greeks. And 
Greeks and Irishmen find a home-flavour in the stories ! 

Again, “love-making ” (among the peasants) “ in Ireland is really 
a very calm and placid business,” says the author of “ Irish Life ” ; 
and this is perfectly true in a great many cases. In Greece survives 
something of the old classical contempt for “romantic love.” In an 
Irish cabin, on the other hand, the wife is “herself”’—a personage, a 
ruler in her own little sphere—but a Greek peasant, speaking toa 
social superior, says, “saving your presence,” if he mentions either 
his pig, his donkey, or Ais wife. 

Among the Greek peasants I best know, the extraordinary dis- 
parity between the men and the women was to me a subject of 
continual wonderment. In Ireland, and in all Western Europe, 
many a sister, dressed in her brother’s clothes, will pass very well for 
a boy, and vice versd. It is constantly said that such a girl “is the 
very image of her father.” It is recognised, too, that sons “ take 
after the mother.” But in Greece the sexes are as unlike as two 
distinct races might be. The men, speaking generally, have 
aquiline faces, and are extremely thin; their women are uncom- 
monly plump, and are “ Roman ”—of the “parrot type.” Many of 
these women are very handsome, and as like as possible to the 
placid, dreamy beauties of the Roman Campagna. The only other 
race showing such a distinct inheritance of type (limited by sex) is 
the American, where spare, aquiline fathers and brothers belong to 
fascinating daughters and sisters of an “airy, fairy” Order of Being, 
as different from their “homely” males (to use the word in its 
unflattering, transatlantic sense) as angels are from workhouse 
grannies. A friend tried to explain the difference between Greek 
peasants and their wives in this way: “It is the hard field-labour 
that makes the men thin, of course! The women knit, and spin, 
and have a sedentary life, perhaps”; but a// the hard work is done 
by the women, to my certain knowledge, as well as the knitting 
and spinning. The men ride to market with the produce of the 
little farms that their womankind till, and they also go fishing. 
They lend a hand in agricultural work, certainly, and they have 
far the hardest share in the beautiful national dance; but the 
open-air balls only occur at Christmas, Easter, and wedding festivi- 
ties, and for the rest of their time these men are too much 
absorbed in political discussion to have leisure to attend to digging 
and delving. Moreover, the methods of culture in Greece are as 
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backward as are those of Ireland—perhaps even more backward— 
and the wife and girls can compass them. The numerous feast-days 
and Sundays pass mainly, for the men, in “ politicking ” ; that is, in 
talking about prominent men. ‘“ Measures,” on the contrary, go for 
very little. ‘Persons first, principles nowhere,” is a phrase that 
has been used to describe the drift of Greek politics. Greece is a 
country where everything goes by favour. I believe that the tele- 
graph clerks “go out” when there is a change of Government in the 
Hellenic kingdom. Small wonder that touting for votes (in antici- 
pation of crumbs of patronage at the disposal of the future deputy) 
should be a favourite occupation! For politics, in the nobler sense, 
are as the breath of life to the patriot, and “ politicking,” compared 
to politics, is like the “ugly child”—the “fairy changeling”—set in the 
place of the chief's wholesome son. “ Politicking” is, in short, the 
counterfeit coin; and honest politics the precious metal bearing the 
rightful image and superscription. 

I have listened to a Sunday crowd in a very poor Greek village 
(men only, for women are hidden away as if the Turk had still his 
mailed heel on the land), and they discussed hotly, yet intermin- 
ably—foreign politics! They bandied about the names of Aus- 
trian, Russian, and German premiers. They seemed to think all 
Germany incarnate in the Emperor William; and they mixed up 
information on different questions with such novel and laughable 
results (including occasional “happy hits,” which I was at a loss 
whether to set down as intentional or purely accidental) as I have 
never seen approached, except when the famous “ Mr. Dooley ” gave 
his inimitable summary of “ A Speech by the President.” 

As may be supposed of a country where “politicking” is the 
prime occupation of mankind, jobbery is rampant in Greece. In the 
byways of Irish public life jobbery is, perhaps, not unknown. 

Did Lord Beaconsfield say “early marriages are to be depre- 
cated, especially for men”? If so, he has few disciples in Greece or 
in Ireland. In both countries the poorest marry earliest. ‘ Sure, 
whatever we do, we cudn’t be worse off than we are!” is reason 
enough for “a bhoyo an’ a shlip av a gurrul” to enter into the holy 
estate. In Greece every peasant within my limited range of obser- 
vation married before the age of twenty ; and in the landed-pro- 
prietor—or professional—classes a bridegroom of nineteen and a bride 
of fifteen would not be thought preposterously youthful, because 
Greeks are accustomed to these very juvenile matches. In Ireland 
nineteen is not an unheard-of age for a husband, but it is an uncom- 
mon age; and it is told of one old peasant that he thcught he had 
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made a mistake marrying in his ’teens. His way of expressing regret 
was: “Throth, ’tis meself ’ill niver marry agin so young, av I wor to 
live to the age of Methuselah!” “And,” says Dr. MacDonagh, “he 
kept his word. He waseighty when he married for the second time !” 

The same author credits our fellow-country people with “ resig- 
nation and fatalism.” I used to see much of a feather-headed Irish- 
woman, who always met me with a new tale of preventable disaster : 
The baby was greatly burnt, because she gave it a lighted stick to play 
with ; one of her sons was badly bruised, because she sent him up 
the loft ladder and forgot to “studdy” it; the “thramps” from the 
races stole all the family’s “clo’s,” because she left her washing out 
all night on the hedge ; a cock and two hens were scalded to death, 
because she set the pig’s boiling tub in their way. Her reflection 
always was: ‘We must putt up wid the will o’ God.” At last, being 
angry with her, I said that it was “ the will of God that she should 
use her faculties ; and it was zo¢ the will of God that misfortunes 
which she could prevent should overtake her goods and her children.” 
But my view not only offended—it scandalised her. And in Greece, 
when I was anxious to give work to very needy people, it often hap- 
pened that there were delays which might have been avoided ; and I 
have had to say that there was a time-limit ; the things were wanted 
by a certain date ; and nowI must place another order elsewhere. 
The workers invariably met me with “resignation and fatalism.” 
They said: “Clearly, we were not meant to have that second order. 
God’s will be done !” 

In Greece and Ireland alike there is an absence of the industrial 
gift. Friends abroad sent me orders for Greek articles, when clever 
workers were in dire need of wages wherewith to buy the necessaries 
of life. The orders were, naturally, for copies of things that had been 
seen. How often have I not been presented with the finished piece of 
weaving, or “ purfled ” embroidery, or metal work, with: “It is much 
better than the pattern, and quite different. We knew you would 
prefer it”; or, “We made it much larger, to please you” (when the 
object was designed to fill a particular space) ; or, “ We thought you’d 
rather have something you had never seen before.” And every time 
such painful surprises occurred I recalled their counterparts in 
industrial dealings in Ireland! The same kindliness ; the same in- 
ventive fancy; and the same terribly unpractical quality! A critic 
in Ireland used to say of the workers, “ They’ve too much imagina- 
tion ! that’s what’s the matter with them.” 

But imagination is a heaven-sent gift—especially in the orna- 
mental arts ! 
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It is, perhaps, only need of training in both countries that causes 
the want of machine-like punctuality and strict attention to directions. 
A very short-sighted criticism hurls a scornful, “They succeed 
everywhere except at home!” against both races. But minds with 
a little discernment are now everywhere acknowledging that this #//. 
success is due to home conditions, rather than to innate incapacity. 
The incapable succeed neither abroad nor at home ! 

Abroad, Irishmen even display the industrial gift. Greeks are 
more successful in commerce than in the industries ; and laziness is 
the fault of neither race! The poor of both nations profit by the 
prosperity of their kin in exile. The “Irish Love-Tax”—as the 
millions sent home to the old folk in the poor cabins by the Irish- 
Americans and Irish-Australians during the past fifty years has been 
called—is said to far exceed the amount sent by the emigrants of any 
other nation to those they have left behind. But when Greece was last 
threatened by the Hereditary Enemy, Turkey, rich Greeks from India, 
Egypt, London, Manchester, Paris, and all the great centres of the 
world poured gold and gifts into the national treasury. It was 
computed that these patriotic offerings amounted to a sum sufficient 
to keep the Greek army a morth in the field, and covered besides the 
preliminary expenses of mobilisation. This was no mere guess, 
but a computation arrived at with knowledge, and after careful 
consideration ; in other words, thirty times twenty-five thousand 
pounds sterling was sent to Greece by her sons in foreign parts 
when the danger threatened! The Gatling gun, which was re- 
tained in the royal palace at Athens (in case a revolution broke 
out), was a gift from a patriotic Alexandrian Greek, I believe, 
and was intended for use against the Turk, not against Athenians. 
Another machine gun, the muzzle of which pointed down the main 
street of Domokos from the Crown Prince’s quarters (lest the troops 
should rise against their so-called “leader ”),was meant for use by, and 
not against, the giver’s army. Ricciotti Garibaldi published his con- 
viction that, in the Domokos days, most of the younger officers 
and all their men were within an ace of joining the “ Red Shirts,” 
thus to end the régime of retreats-after-every-success ! The Crown 
Prince was aware of the temper of the troops, and took measures, 
as usual, for his personal safety. 

By a strange chance, as I jot down these rambling reflections, I 
find that a Greco-Irish cutting has fluttered down to the table from 
a packet ona shelf above. It contains this sentence: “ So far as the 
ratio of illegitimate births is to be takenas a test of morality, Ireland 
is, w'th the exception of Greece, the most moral country in Europe.” 
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Modern Greeks believe what Aristotle and Plato taught, viz., 
that music is destructive of moral fibre. In the Ideal State, those 
philosophers decreed that only certain scales—major and minor— 
should he permitted ; the other scales being either over-exciting or 
relaxing! The Ionian islanders were not expected to perform 
prodigies of valour in the recent war. “Those islanders are 
musicians |” said the mainland Greeks, contemptuously. The fact 
was, however, that the island conscripts of the previous October 
were halted under fire, and sang lustily the whole time! They 
crossed the long narrow bridge at Arta under fire and pouring 
forth, in mellow flood, one of their splendid Corfiote chants. (The 
regimental bands had been done away with to save money ; there- 
fore the regiments that could sing were at a distinct advantage.) 

Another point of likeness between the two races is their love of 
laws, lawgivers, and litigation. Infants are baptised ‘“ Solon,” 
“Draco,” “ Licurgus,” and so on, to-day in the Greek churches. 
In Ireland I have known a number of poor countrymen debating 
for many hours of a sunny holiday how the law stood regarding a 
particular “right of way.” It may have been altogether a suppositi- 
tious case : it was certainly purely speculative, and touched none of 
the disputants’ material interests in even a distant manner. Finally, 
unable to decide the question authoritatively, the needy gathering 
subscribed 6s. 8d. to send (with their difficulty and a request for 
an answer) to a Protestant lawyer for whom the Holy Day was not 
a day of rest! Doubtless the descendants of the possessors of world- 
renowned codes of law have an instinctive, or hereditary, love for 
all things legal. It is said that, in Greece, initiating lawsuits ought 
to be penalised, for the cost of fighting about properties in Greek 
courts so often swallows up the whole of whatever goods and chattels 
were at stake. Perhaps, even if this be so, the game 7s worth the 
candle. The parties to suits extract such immense enjoyment out 
of the business! Their feeling may be like Pitt’s, in another 
matter: “The next best thing to winning at cards is losing at 
cards.” 

And, after all, the ethnologists are helping us to account for the 
likeness. Ever since Carlyle’s time, if not before, it has been the 
custom to call the French “the Greeks of to-day.” It is universally 
admitted that the Celtic genius is that which dominates in France. 
The learned maintain now that Greeks descend from Phcenicians, 
who were Celts. A scrap of confirmatory evidence comes from the 
west of England. Dionysius, and other names common among 
Cornish Celts, are of Phoenician origin; some of these names have 
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been handed down from generation to generation in certain families, 
and the highest authorities agree as to their being Phoenician, and 
nothing else. So there #s kinship between Greece and Ireland ; 
and the only curious point is that the “family likeness” should have 
been so well preserved when all Europe separates the two races ! 


E. M. LYNCH, 
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CANDID OPINIONS OF 
CONTEMPORARTES. 


HOSE who appreciate good haters and uncompromising 
candour which speaks daggers—in other words, the majority 
of mankind—will find two specimens in the past, certainly unsur- 
passed and probably unequalled. They will be, it is most likely, 
unfamiliar to many modern readers, for only a minority appreciate 
the charm of the dusty by-ways of literature, which up-to-date 
“‘Smartness ” never explores. These two specimens of plain speak- 
ing are divided by a space of some sixty years, and thus they differ 
in style. But in vigour, acerbity, and terseness they are exactly 
similar. 

The earlier of the two consists of compendious notes on a large 
number of members of the first Parliament after the Restoration. 
They appeared in one of the many pamphlets which then made 
up the ephemeral literature of the day. This particular drochure, 
which even long ago was very scarce, was generally attributed to 
Andrew Marvell, who lies buried at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, where, 
by. the way, also lies trusty “ Dick Penderell” of “royal oak” 
fame. Of Andrew Marvell himself it may not be superfluous to 
say a little, as the general knowledge of him is condensed in 
the story of his having, when lodging in Maiden Lane, been 
offered 1,000 guineas by an emissary of Charles the Second to sup- 
port the Court, and his having in reply shown the messenger the 
half-eaten cold shoulder of mutton which would suffice for his wants 
during the rest of the week. Marvell is a forgotten poet and satirist. 
Some of his poems are eminent for the delicate bloom of their 
sentiment and their grace of form. His satires are full of vigour 
and of humour, which in the fashion of his day is often coarse—~ 
though whether old coarseness or new suggestiveness is most to be 
blamed we will not attempt to decide. At any rate, the style of his 
irony is precisely that which marks the opinions tersely expressed by 
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the writer of the pamphlet of the members of Charles the Second’s 
first Parliament who come under his lash. The pamphlet appeared 
in 1677 at Amsterdam, with, as was usual, an inordinately long title, 
sufficiently shown by the opening line, ‘‘ A Seasonable Argument to 
persuade all the Grand Juries in England to petition for a new 
Parliament.” 

The pamphlet we have not seen, but it is alluded to in Harris’s 
** Life of Charles the Second,” and mentioned as then being very 
scarce and curious. Harris makes quotations from it which appear 
to show that it embraces the particulars contained in the “ Flagellum 
Parliamentarium” published “from a contemporary MS. in the 
British Museum” in London in 1827. The supposition is that the 
editor of this MS. was not aware of the existence of what may for 
brevity be termed Marvell’s pamphlet, and that the Museum MS. was 
in fact the first draft of that. The extracts here made are from the 
* Flagellum,” but there is little, if any, doubt that this publication of 
1829 was embraced in Marvell’s pamphlet of 1677. The same fine 
Roman hand is perceptible in both. It may be remarked that the 
opprobrious terms “cully” and “snip,” so frequently used, mean 
Stool” and “ bribe” respectively. Some of those to whom they 
apply bulk largely in the world’s eye, as seen in the conventional 
histories. To Marvell they were one and all a servum pecus of sordid 
pensioners—in other words, such as those, though baser, who ina 
later reign were known as “king’s friends.” 

There is no compromise in Marvell. His calling a spade a spade 
exceeds in brevity and force anything with which we are acquainted. 
The denunciations of Junius are mere milk-and-water attempts to 
“hint a fault and hesitate dislike” in comparison. The animus of 
Marvell as a leader of opposition—if the phrase be applicable to such 
a time—and a hater of the Court and the panegyrist of Cromwell, is of 
course to be allowed for. Nor are we concerned with the actual 
characters of the men denounced, but simply with the criticisms as 
specimens of opinion. The brevity with which the past and present 
of each victim of Marvell, as the patriot exvagé, are condensed is par- 
ticularly notable. Thus, Sir John Shaw is “ first a vintner’s poor boy, 
afterwards a customer that cheated the nation of £100,000.” Sir 
W. Doyley is he “who cheated the Dutch prisoners in their allow- 
ance above £7,000, by which some thousands of them were starved ; 
Commissioner of the Prizes, now of Foreign and Excise ; one of the 
Tellers in the Exchequer.” Sir Allen Apsley is “Treasurer to his 
Highness ; Master Falconer to the King ; and has had £40,000 in 
other things not worth a penny before.” Sir George Downing is 
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drawn in vitriol : ‘A poor chiid bred upon charity, like Judas, betrayed 
his master ; what then can the country expect? He drew and advised 
the oath of renouncing the King’s family. For his honesty, fidelity, 
etc., rewarded by his Majesty with £80,c00.” Sir George Cartwright 
“has been Treasurer of the Navy and of Ireland. He is Vice- 
Chamberlain to the King; has cheated the King and nation of 
£300,000.” Thomas Cromley by comparison is treated favourably, 
being dismissed with the contemptuous terseness of “a court cully ” ; 
and Sir Thomas Dolman comes in the same category, being merely 
“flattered with the belief of being made Secretary of State.” A sug- 
gestion of the unpopularity of the fermiers généraux of France 
under the ancien régime, who were specially marked out for the 
guillotine under the Terror, is found in the allusion to Sir William 
Bucknell, “once a poor factor to buy malt for the brewers, now a 
farmer of the revenues of England and Ireland on the account of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who goes snip with him, to whom he has given 
£20,000.” Among those who certainly seem to have been labelled 
as cully for very inadequate considerations is Thomas King, “a poor 
beggarly fellow who sold his voice to the Treasurer for £50 bribe”; 
and Thomas Thynne, afterwards known as “Tom of Ten Thousand,” 
from his income, who was murdered by the emissaries of Count 
Konigsmark on February 12, 1682, in Pall Mall. He is here noted 
as “cullyed for leave to hunt in New Park” ; while as for Sir Richard 
Edgcomb, he is “ cullyed to marry the Halcyon bulk-breaking Sand- 
wich’s daughter,” this being the Lord Sandwich of Pepys’s Diary, where 
various hints of similar transactions occur. (By the way, even Samuel 
Pepys, general favourite as he is, is roughly handled, not in the 
“Flagellum,” but in the pamphlet of 1677, as quoted by Harris: 
“Samuel Pepys, Esq., once a tailor, then serving-man to the old Lord 
Sandwich, now Secretary to the Admiralty, got by passes and other 
illegal ways £40,000.”) Henry Clerk, again, seems one of the small 
fry, being merely one who “hath had a lick at the bribe pot” ; and 
Sir Adam Browne is only “a court cully.”. Thomas Morrice, again, 
is one of the smallest game: “A brother stocking-seller is promised 
some estate in Ireland under pay of the bribe-master Clifford, who 
has advanced him £50.” Filial pliability appears the motive with 
Orlando Bridgman, “son to the Lord Keeper, whose wife takes 
bribes, and has engaged her son shall vote with the Court.” And (in 
the pamphlet—the “Flagellum” is less emphatic) Thomas King, 
Esq., seems to have been cheaply obtained as “a pensioner for 
£50 a session—i.e. meat and drink and now and then a suit of 
clothes.” 
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More substantial value received marks the majority of the 
instances. Thus Edward Seymour, of whom Macaulay draws so 
vivid and different a picture, is “the Duchess’s convert, who by 
agreement lost £1,500 at cards to him, and promised if he would 
vote for taxes for her he should be a rich man; has had several sums 
given him.” And Sir Thomas Woodcock is “ Deputy Governor of 
Windsor, has a Compt share, has had £10,000 worth of land given 
him ; formerly not worth one farthing.” Samuel Sandys, “at the 
beginning of the Sessions had a £1,000 lick out of the bribe-pot, 
has £15,000 given in the Excise farm of Devon.” Particular acidity, 
in Marvell’s own style, marks the allusion to John Birch: “ An old 
Rumper, who formerly bought nails at Bristol, where they were 
cheap, and carried them into the West to sell at Exeter and other 
places ; but, marrying a rich widow, got into the House, and is now 
Commissioner in all Excises, and is one of the Council of Trade.” 
The mention of Birch as an ex-member of the Rump Parliament 
illustrates the rapid and puzzling metamorphoses of the “harle- 
quinade” which Macaulay describes as the reign of Charles the 
Second. Similar reflections arise at Sir John Morley’s name, who 
was “formerly Governor of Newcastle, which he betrayed to 
Cromwell for £1,000. He is now Governor of it again, and 
pardoned his former treachery, that his vote might follow the Bribe- 
Master-General, and very poor.” The allusion to Charles Lord 
Buckhurst is particularly redolent of Restoration ideas : “* Who with 
a good will parted with his play wench, and in gratitude is made one 
of the Bedchamber, has the ground of the Wardrobe given him, and 
£6,000 at three several times.” An awkward reminder of ancient 
history is that as to Sir Denny Ashburnham: “ One of the Bed- 
chamber, son-in-law to Mr. Ashburnham that betrayed the old King, 
and was turned out of the House for taking bribes, and got by the 
King £80,000.” Silus Titus is “once a rebel, now Groom of the 
Bedchamber.” But the most contemptuously terse allusion is to 
Roger Vaughan: “A pitiful pimping Bedchamber man to his 
Highness, and captain of a foot company.” 

Such are some of the most remarkable portraits which Marvell’s 
pencil sketched in lasting colours. They are not outdone, if 
equalled, by anything more modern. The Satirisé, for instance, of 
the earliest years of the century is abusive and coarse enough, but, 
as Lord Beaconsfield once said, the invective lacks finish, and, 
indeed, has an ancient and fish-like smell of Billingsgate. Marvell 
silhouettes with a very few cuts, but the cuts are deep and neat. It is, 
however, to be remembered that Marvell’s sketches are limited to 
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some two hundred members. Also that, despite the wholesale 
corruption of the Court party, this Parliament voted down a standing 
army and projected the exclusion of the Duke of York. But con- 
sidered as a specimen of honest, if possibly, in some cases, prejudiced 
candour, Marvell’s comments are unequalled in vigour, save by the 
later instance on record. And that is found in Swift’s even briefer 
bitter marginal notes on his contemporaries. These are written in gall, 
nor are they due to the patriot rage of Marvell; rather to that 
sardonic ability for seeing the bad points of everyone, and the low 
estimate which Swift formed of humanity in general. For the most 
part his sentiments towards his fellow creatures resemble that of the 
Houyhnhnms towards the Yahoo. Not but what some of his biogra- 
phers make a mistake in imagining him utterly destitute of sympathy 
and tenderness. For a few he showeth these qualities, and instances 
are to be found in the “ Letters to Stella.” But his general opinion of 
the majority of mankind seems to resemble that of Frederick the 
Great. 

In 1829 there was in the possession of Mr. Pickering of Chancery 
Lane—where now we know not—a copy of “ Macky’s Memoirs of 
his Secret Services during the Reigns of King William, Queen Anne, 
and King George I., with Characters of the Nobility, Officers, and 
Courtiers ” (London, 1733). In this copy were Swift’s annotations on 
Macky’s impressions of the various more or less eminent people 
mentioned. Swift’s opinions in the main are diametrically opposite 
to those of Macky. From the date of the book it is clear that they 
must have been written at one of the most melancholy periods of his 
career, when, as Johnson says, his benevolence was contracted and 
his severity exasperated, when he was deserted by most of his acquaint- 
ances on account of his asperity, and but a few years were to elapse 
before his attack of derangement. To some extent it may be that 
the period at which they were written accounts for the severity of his 
criticisms. But he delights in substituting with most of the people 
concerned his own lampblack for Macky’s brighter tints. Whether 
he made these annotations as Coleridge did, thereby, as Charles 
Lamb says, enriching books which he borrowed as a necessity for the 
overflowing of his mind, or whether (as is far more likely) he knew 
they would be read by posterity, there they remain in their laconic 
bitterness. 

One may first select (the task will be a remarkably easy one) the 
persons of quality of whom Swift speaks favourably. Chief among 
them is James, Duke of Hamilton, Master of the Ordnance. Swift’s 
letter to Stella announcing his tragic death, and expressing the 
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sympathy which the writer felt for the duchess, is an evidence, though 
a rare one, of that occasional tenderness of heart which he showed, 
and which some biographers have mistakenly mentioned as com- 
pletely absent. Of the duke he says in his note, “a worthy, good- 
natured person, very generous, but of a middle understanding. 
He was murdered by that villain Macartney, an Irish Scot.” 
George, Duke of Northumberland, is also one of Swift’s fortunate 
few, as “‘a most worthy person, very good-natured, and had very 
good sense.” So, too, the Earl of Orkney is “an honest, good- 
natured gentleman, and hath much distinguished himself as a 
soldier,” and Sir Lambert Blackwell “seemed to be a very good- 
natured man,” while the Earl of Mar “seemed to me to be a 
gentleman of good sense and nature.” Swift is good enough to 
pronounce Macky’s sketch of the Duke of Ormond as “ fairly 
enough written.” 

This is, however, but the half-pennyworth of bread to the intoler- 
able amount of sack. Beyond these there is nothing for the vast 
majority of men named in the Memoirs but the most unfavourable 
opinion. Swift, as Johnson points out, had a mind intensely active, 
and observant always of the most trivial things. Silently, or with con- 
ventional gossip, he had studied most of these men at Court, in coffee- 
houses, and at their own dinner-tables, and seems to have formed the 
most definite views about their individuality, which were not very 
different from those attributed to Carlyle as to the inhabitants of 
these islands. 

Probably Swift, in his solitary study, soured and embittered by 
that disappointment which coloured his whole nature after his retire- 
ment to Ireland, when all the visions of high preferment which his 
former position with Harley and St. John had naturally evoked had 
vanished, felt a grim satisfaction in recording in the margins of 
Macky’s pages for whomever might chance to read them the senti- 
ments of his heart with regard to many whom he had met with 
conventional civility. Here is seen the result of those long brood- 
ing silences and watchful eyes at Button’s and higher places which 
some of his contemporaries had noted. 

Certainly posterity will probably share one unfavourable opinion 
of the Dean’s. Macky says of George Stepney that he is one of the 
best poets in England. ‘Scarce a third-rate,” says Swift. Indeed, 
to many up-to-date readers, so remote a personage as Stepney will 
only suggest a part of the East End. The wreath of bays was far 
more lavishly distributed in the last century than in the present one— 
always excepting those which log-rolling coteries of minor bards 
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apportion toeach other. Stepney was employed mainly in diplomatic 
missions to the various sovereigns of Germany, and he was buried in 
1707 in Westminster Abbey. Johnson remarks, “In his original 
poems now and then a happy line may perhaps be found,” as fine an 
instance of faint praise as willanywhere be met with, and making one 
wonder what were Macky’s ideas as to poetry. But eighteenth-century 
bards were then seen from a very different point of view to ours. 
Thus, Akenside, who certainly was a poet, at any rate in Pope’s 
opinion, remarked that he should gauge the popular taste by its 
appreciation, or otherwise, of Dyer’s “ Fleece.” 

Macky has a good word for the Lord Galway of the day. 
Swift’s pleasant comment runs, “Is all directly otherwise, a deceitful, 
hypocritical, factious knave, a damnable hypocrite of no religion.” 
Mr. Methuen was, in the Dean’s opinion, “a profligate rogue, without 
religion or morals, but cunning enough, yet without abilities of any 
kind.” Of the contemporary Earl of Sandwich, Swift merely remarks, 
which is, for him, mildness, “‘ As much a puppy as ever I saw, very 
ugly, and a fop.” The two last characteristics, however, have very 
often been combined in many other notable people. 

In one instance Swift’s view is opposed to the general one. Of 
the Earl of Dorset, whose name is associated with Dryden’s, Macky 
says that he “was of great learning.” Swift’s comment is “small or 
none,” and to Macky’s remark that the Earl was “one of the 
pleasantest companions in the world,” Swift replies, “ Not of late 
years—but a very dull one.” It would be amusing to know what 
Dorset thought of Swift in his later manner as a pleasant 
companion. 

As for Francis, Lord Guildford, he is ‘‘a mighty silly fellow,” and 
Lord Cholmondeley, “Good for nothing as far as ever I knew,” 
while the bitter brevity of his note on Charles, Lord Townshend, is 
essentially characteristic : “I except one,” says Swift grimly, when 
Macky avers that Townshend “is beloved by every one that 
knows him.” 

Innocently Macky observes that Charles, Duke of Bolton, “ does 
not now make any figure at Court.” Swift scornfully adds, “ Nor 
anywhere else—a great booby!” Of Charles, Duke of Richmond, 
another of Charles the Second’s offshoots, Swift has only to say 
that “he is a shallow coxcomb,” which from him is almost a com- 
pliment. 

His most compendious form of anathema is that applied to 
Thomas, Lord Wharton. “The most universal villain I ever saw,” 
which is indeed saying a good deal, for “ villa‘ns” of different hues 
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appear to have been frequent in his experiences of the Court and 
society in general. With this uncompromising condemnation may 
be bracketed an equally compendious expression of contempt. Mr. 
D’Avenant is thus dismissed: “ He is not worth mentioning,” and 
the then Marquis of Breadalbane is simply ‘a blundering, rattle- 
pated, drunken sot,” while “ Secretary Johnston” is “ a treacherous 
knave, one of the greatest knaves even in Scotland.” 

Once again, despite his Toryism during Anne’s late years, his 
opinion of Charles the Second’s offshoots peeps out. Macky 
alludes to the Duke of Grafton, saying he is “a very pretty gentle- 
man.” Swift says, “Almost a slobberer, without one good quality.” 
As for John, Duke of Montague, being a Scot, he is ipso facto “as 
arrant a knave as any in his time.” 

One may pause here for a moment to imagine what a sensation 
would have been enacted if Swift at the time he associated with all 
these people had dwelt in the Palace of Truth, and been compelled 
to express his opinion of each to the personage concerned. Also 
one may reflect on the well of bitterness which lay beneath his 
saturnine silence, as with those keen blue eyes under their shaggy 
eyebrows the Irish parson grimly surveyed the glittering crowd, 
multa secum revolvens, while they more or less vied in adulation to the 
power behind the Ministers. 

Of Charles, Earl of Halifax, his opinion seems correct—“ the 
patron of the Muses,” Macky terms him. “His encouragements,” 
says Swift, “were only good words and dinners. I never heard him 
say one good thing, or seem to taste what was said by others.” This 
is strongly confirmed by the story told in Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets” of Halifax and Pope, when the latter read the earlier part of 
his Homer to him. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, according to Swift, was “a most arrogant, 
conceited pedant in politics ; cannot endure the least contradiction of 
any of his visions or paradoxes.” But it is only fair to vary these 
criticisms with the occasional approvals which Swift very scantily 
mingled with them. Thus Thomas, Earl of Thanet, is fortunate 
enough to be described as “ of great piety and charity,” while of the 
Earl of Middleton he speaks well, though at second hand: “Sir 
William Temple told me he was a very valuable man and a good 
scholar ; I once saw him.” 

For once Macky and Swift agree—the opinion being unfavourable 
—the subject being John, Duke of Buckingham. “ ‘This character 
is the truest of any,” says Swift. What it was may be gathered from 
the supplement to Swift’s works, where the editor says, ‘“ He openly 
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sold every place in his disposal—had a personal interest with the 
Queen from having pretended in his early days to have been in love 
with her. No one else either trusted or esteemed him.” 

One comment certainly would have aroused the serfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum had it been anywhere but in the safe seclusion of 
a margin. It concentrated the dislike of the nation which Swift 
appears to share with Johnson, and was all the more agreeable to the 
writer, as its subject was by many deemed the head and representa- 
tive of the Scotch nation—the Duke of Argyll. He is an “ambitious, 
covetous, cunning Scot, has no principle but his own interest and 
greatness ; a true Sco¢in his whole conduct.” With this may be cited 
the modified eulogy on the Earl of Wemyss: “ He was a black man 
and handsome—for a Scot.” As to Harley, his own special patron 
and friend, Swift will not confirm Macky’s remark that he was very 
eloquent. “A great lye,” says Swift; “he could not properly be 
called eloquent, but he knew how to prevail on the House with a 
few words and strong reasons.” Really, however, this 7s the most 
effective eloquence in the House, though specimens of it are very 
rare at present. 

The Earl of Romney is seen by Macky and Swift through the 
opposite ends of thetelescope. According to the one, “he was the 
great wheel on which the Revolution rolled, but of a moderate 
capacity.” According to the other, “he had not a wheel to turn a 
mouse,” and as to capacity “none at all.” Poor Lord Raby is 
credited by Macky with “fine understanding.” Swift remarks, “ Very 
bad, and can’t spell.” The latter deficiency was very common, 
however, among persons of quality, and their spelling really antici- 
pated the phonetic system. Of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Tenison, Swift curtly remarks-—the implication is worth observing— 
“The most good-for-nothing prelate I ever knew.” But the cherished 
and vanished dream of English preferment which lasted during the 
greater part of his sojourn at Court was not calculated to soothe 
Swift in his estimate of prelates. 

Of faint praise there is an example here and there, serving as 
contrast to the virulent pessimism which prevails. Thus Mr. Mansel 
is “of very good nature, but a very moderate capacity”; while Mr. 
Carstairs is ‘a good character, but not strong enough by the fiftieth 
part.” Lord Butler of Weston is “of very good sense, but seldom 
shows it, and most negligent of his own affairs.” The definition of 
Lord Lucas is “a good plain humdrum.” 

The few instances of approval or mere toleration make the 


general bitterness more apparent. Probably much of this is due to 
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the acerbity of disappointment which Swift experienced, whether 
under the patronage of Temple or Harley, at the Court of Anne or 
in his deanery, hoping that the tide of affairs under her successors 
might float him into favour. Correct or incorrect, however, their 
brevity of expression and sledge-hammer hitting resemble those of 
Marvell and Charles Churchill. 





F, G. WALTERS. 
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FOLK-RHYMES OF PLACES. 


I, 
WEST-COUNTRY FOLK-RHYMES, 


HE folk-rhymes of a people are like the ballads—they seem to 

be born, not made. It is impossible, as a rule, to compute 

their age, for the original language is modified by the lips of cach 
succeeding generation, so that the most ancient utterances may wear 
a modern look. Proverbs, saws, adages, are of similar character. 
There is one remarkable quality about them all, and that is their 
strong family likeness. Passing from country to country, we pick up 
the same proverbs in different language, and we meet variations of 
the same legends. Nothing is more interesting or useful, philologi- 
cally, than a comparative study of folk-lore and fable. But there is 
also a special interest to be derived from a consideration of the folk- 
rhymes, not only of a particular country, but of a particular district ; 
and the latter study may be brought comfortably within the range of 
a single article. There is a peculiar wealth of such things in Devon 
and Cornwall, conveniently known as the West Country. In these 
counties we have a more equal blend of Celt and Saxon than in 
many other parts of the kingdom ; and, still more noticeably, we 
have the earliest traces of Britain’s first inhabitants. We cannot say 
how much of hoary antiquity survives in West Country lore. There 
can be little doubt that some of the tales of pixy and giant take us 
back to paleolithic man. These things belong to the probabilities of 
conjecture ; folk-rhymes are something more tangible. Place-rhymes 
are always interesting, because they generally embody either some 
local pride, some parochial boast, or else the sarcasms and reproaches 
of neighbours. When two small places seem to have started equal 
in the race for fortune, and one has prospered while the other stood 
still, there is often a spiteful reference to what has been, rather than 
what is. Perhaps the stationary or decayed town was once far the 
more important of the two; in which case it takes a special pleasure 
in reminding its neighbour of that fact. This has given us a large 
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class of placerhymes. At Crediton we find the following—a 
reference to the time when Crediton held the bishopric which was 
finally passed on to Exeter :— 

Kirton was a market town 

When Ex’ter was a vuzzy down. 
But history does not support the good folk of Crediton in this claim 
to the greater antiquity. An almost identical saying applies to 
Plympton, and with greater likelihood of correctness, for in the time 
of the Domesday compilation Plintona was really the chief centre of 
population for many miles round :— 

Plympton was a borough town 

When Plymouth was a furzy down. 
The rhyme is indeed, as Mr. Worth says, almost ubiquitous ; we find 
it, or its parallels, in all parts of the kingdom. In another class of 
rhyme we find a mysterious reference to buried wealth. Such is the 
following, applied to two places in Devonshire, both of which have 
namesakes in Somerset—and, in fact, Somerset has a similar rhyme:— 

If Cadbury Castle and Dolbury Hill dolven were, 


Then Devon might plough with a golden coulter 
And eare with a golden shere. 


There are ancient earthworks in this neighbourhood, and it is 
asserted that immense treasures lie buried therein, under the guard of 
a fiery dragon. In Westcote’s “ History of Devon” we read that “a 
fiery dragon or some ignis fatuus in such lykeness hath bynne often 
seen to flye between these hills, komming from the one to the other 
in the night season.” A similar rhyme has attached to the hill of 
Denbury, near Newton Abbot— 


If Denbury Down a level were 
All England might plough with a golden shear. 


Fardell, the seat of the Raleighs, has a tradition of a treasure 
buried by Sir Walter, and doubtless the following rhyme bears 


reference to that :— 
Between this stone and Fardell Hall 


Lies as much money as the devil can haul. 
A familiar reference to families of long standing is to be found in 
the couplet— 


Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone 
When the Conqueror came were found at home. 


Of another family, this time Norman, it issaid that @ 
the Tracys 
Had ever the wind in their faces— 
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a striking expression of the misfortune which dogged that family, or 
was supposed to, after one of its members had helped to slay Becket. 
In the imagination of the Middle Ages such a stain was not easily 
wiped out, and the Tracy whose hand did the deed is still doing 
penance by weaving ropes of sand upon the shore at Woolacombe. 
Some of these rhymes have a ballad touch about them that is almost 
literary, and that raises them far above mere doggerel. Such is the 
familiar and striking couplet-— 

River Dart, O river of Dart, 

Every year thou claimest a heart ! 
There was something of the poet about the man who made those 
verses ; they stick in the memory with tragic distinctness. Another 
couplet with a lilt is the familiar— 


Blow the wind high or blow the wind low, 
It bloweth fair to Hawley’s Hoe. 


Hawley was one of those bold spirits, of whom there were many in 
the west, whose adventures hovered in the border land between 
merchandise and piracy, with a clear leaning towards the latter. 
Dartmouth still remembers him well. Another reference to wealth, 
this time of a mineral character, is found in the distich— 

Hingston down, well ywrought, 

Is worth London town dear ybought. 
There was plentiful tin here once, but it has failed; and it is said 
there are also Cornish diamonds. At this spot the Danes, with the 
Cornishmen who sided with them, were defeated by the Saxon 
Eadgar ; and a Tavistock rhyme says— 


The blood that flowed down West Street 
Would heave a stone a pound weight. 


Of “Lydford Law,” or the prompt legislation of the ancient 
Stannary Courts, very much resembling the Lynch law of Californian 
gold-diggings, the old couplet says— 


First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause by Lydford law. 


One of the most foolish of all place-rhymes is that which is so 
often quoted of Totnes, reputed to have been said by the Trojan 
Brutus when he came up the Dart with his galleys, and landed at 


that town— 
Here I stand and here I rest, 
And this place shall be called Totnes. 


According to tradition, and to some brainless etymologists, Brutus is 
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supposed to have spoken a very corrupt French, long before French 
was dreamed of; and we are seriously told that Totnes means /out @ 
V’aise. At Topsham, near Exeter, we find a reminiscence of the ill- 
fated Monmouth rebellion, crushed at Sedgemoor. The Duke is 
recorded to have said— 
Topsham, thou’rt a pretty town, 
I think thee very pretty, 
And when I come to wear the crown 
I'll make of thee a city. 
At Hatherleigh, a poorly cultivated district, we are told that 
The people are poor at Hatherleigh Moor, 
And so they have been for ever and ever. 
Another rhyme, sometimes varying in the names, says— 


Ugborough lubbers, Harford gads, 
Cornwood robbers and Ivybridge lads. 
Of local weather proverbs there are of course plenty. One, which 
is simply a variation of a rhyme to be found all over England, says 


that 
When Haldon hath a hat 
Kenton may beware a skat. 


It means obviously that when there is mist on Haldon Hill, the near 
villages may expect rain. Very similar is this rhyme of Hey Tor, 
one of the chief heights of Dartmoor :— 


When Heytor rock wears a hood 
Manaton folk may expect no good. 


In this district also we meet with a very different kind of quatrain— 


He that will not merry be 
With a pretty girl by the fire, 
I wish he was atop of Dartmoor, 
A-stugged in the mire. 


“Stugged ” is a local and very expressive word ; those who have ever 
been caught in bog and mire will need no explanation. When a 
horse gets stuck in a Dartmoor morass, the farmer cries, “ Urn, 
Zacky, an’ git zum ropes ; tha mare is stugged in tha bog—urn !” 
They are tolerably familiar with wet weather in the West Country, 
and when we cross the border into Cornwall we find it said that 


Cornwall will bear a shower every day, 
And two on Sunday. 


At Liskeard it is said— 


When Carradon’s capped and St. Cleer hooded 
Liskeard town will soon be flooded, 
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A St. Austell verse is a reference to an annual gathering of Friends 
at that town, which gathering became proverbially noted for wet 


weather— 
Now farmers, now farmers, take care of your hay, 
For it’s the Quakers’ great meeting to-day. 


Cornwall is famous for rhyming about its own patronymics, as in 


the often quoted— 
By Tre, Pol and Pen, 


You may know the Cornish men. 


Sometimes other names are added to these three, such as— 


By Tre, Pol and Pen, 
Ros, Caer, and Lan, 
You shall know all Cornishmen. 


These prefixes are all Celtic, and no examples are needed to remind 
us of their prevalence in Cornwall. A variation says that 


Car and Pen, Pol and Tre 
Will make the devil run away. 


Of mere weather-rhymes there are plenty throughout the west, but 
these as a rule are identical with those to be found in other parts of 
the kingdom, and it is mere waste of space to quote them. Thus the 


Devonshire— 
Urd in the night is tha shipperd’s delight, 
Urd in the marning is tha shippard’s warning, 


is nothing more than a localised version of a rhyme to be found 
everywhere. The same may be said of rhymes about St. Swithin’s, 
charms, etc. Perhaps the verse used for charming away sciatica, 
known formerly on Exmoor as “ boneshave,” is an exception. The 
patient has to lie on his back by a river, with a straight staff between 
him and the water, while some one else repeats over him the words— 

Boneshave right, 

Boneshave strite ; 


As tha watter rins by tha stave, 
Zo follow boneshave. 


It is said that this remedy was attempted on an old man, not 
many years since, with the result that he died of the exposure. Of 
dock-leaf rhymes, charms for toothache or for burns, there are many 
variants, but they are similar in family, and may be found east and 
west, north and south. More curious and local is the following old 
Cornish verse, repeated by peasants and fisher-folk to deliver them 
from the misleadings of the “will-o’-the-wisp ” :— 
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Christ He walketh over the land, 
Carried the wildfire in His hand, 
He rebuked the fire and bid it stand ; 
Stand, wildfire, stand, 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


But it seems that the Cornish folk used sometimes, on dark nights, 
actually to solicit the services of the wildfire. 


Jack the Lantern, Joan the Wad, 
That tickled the maid and made her mad, 
Light me home, the weather’s bad. 











Something especially local also attaches to the old West Country 
practice of christening the apple trees on Christmas Eve, by pouring 
quantities of cider over their roots ; on which occasion the following 
verse, sometimes slightly varied, was used :— 








Yer’s to thee, old apple tree ; 

Be zure yu bud, be zure yu blaw, 

And bring voth apples gude enow, 
Hats vul, caps vul, 

Dree-bushel bags vul, 

Pockets vul and awl, 

Urrah, urrah ! 











And though harvest-rhymes are familiar all over the country, the 
use of the “ neck” in this connection is certainly peculiar to the west. 
There were settlements of Danes in Cornwall, and the “ neck” would 
seem to be a Danish word meaning a knob or bunch. The neck is 
made from the last sheaf of wheat, at the end of harvest ; the blades 
being tied and decorated with ribbon. It is then flourished in the 
air, while the mowers wave their sickle and cry— 










We-ha-neck ! we-ha-neck ! 
Well a-cut, well a-bound, 
Well a-zot upon the ground. 









The practice, associated with different ceremonies and sports, was 
common to Devon and Cornwall alike, but now must be regarded 
as obsolete. The rhymes naturally varied in different localities, and 
the whole thing seems like a survival of some old custom of pagan- 
ism, perhaps rather Teutonic than Celtic. The custom may have 
been known in other parts of the kingdom—they seem to have known 
something like it in Cheshire—but it lived longest in the west. It 
would be possible to cull more folk-rhymes from Devon and Corn- 
wall, but in many cases they would be found to be merely duplicates 
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of sayings equally familiar elsewhere ; and the chief interest in local 
rhymes is that they should be distinctive in character, not simply 
echoes of something that is cosmopolitan. 


II. 
MOUNTAIN FOLK-RHYMES., 


In noticing the various folk-rhymes that attach to different 
mountains and hills throughout our land, we shall often be struck 
by a great similarity. It would almost seem as though one old 
rhymester had penned them all. Such a supposition we know to 
be impossible. The folk-rhymes are as anonymous as the proverbs 
and saws that adorn our everyday speech; and they belong to an 
age when transition from one part of the country to another was 
neither common nor easy. The parallelism can only be accounted 
for by the fact that one mountain is very like another in its principal 
features. The similarities of weather-lore are equally striking, and 
doubtless for the same reason. That which seems chiefly to have 
impressed the dwellers in a hilly district is the fact that when the 
hill or mountain is clouded with mist, when its peak is hidden, rain 
will soon come down upon the lowlands. A majority of mountain 
folk-rhymes simply embody this idea, in slightly varying forms of 
language. A general weather-rhyme tells us that 


When the mist comes from the hill 
Then good weather it doth spill ; 


and it is this fact that the various local rhymes take most delight in 
emphasising. The names of the hills are different; the sense of the 
rhymes is the same, because men have noticed the same thing all 
over the country. We mayas well take our first specimens from 
Yorkshire. Thus we have— 
When Eston Nab puts on a cloake 
And Rosberrye a cappe, 


Then all the folk on Cleveland’s clay 
Ken there will be a clappe. 


The expression “ Cleveland’s clay” is evidently used advisedly ; for 
we may recollect the local saying— 


Cleveland in the clay, 
Put in two soles and carry one away. 
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Another rhyme of the same district says— 


When Hood Hill puts on its cap 
Hambleton’s sure to come down with a clap. 





And again— 


When Roseberry Topping wears a cap 
Let Cleveland then beware of a clap. 


Another very familiar couplet refers to Ingleborough— 


When Ingleborough wears a hat 
Ribblesdale will hear of that. 





It is this Ingleborough that wrongly claims to be one of the three 
highest hills in England. The claim is equally unwarranted in all 
three cases— 


Pendle, Penigent, and Ingleboro’ 
Are the three highest hills all England thorough. 


Sometimes the same thing is expressed differently— 


Pendle, Ingleboro’, and Penigent 
Are the three highest hills between Scotland and Trent. 


This latter claim is more modest, but is still an undue stretch of 
local pride. Another Yorkshire rhyme is connected with Oliver 
Mount, near Scarborough—the hill being sometimes erroneously 
supposed to take its name from the Protector— 


When Oliver Mount puts on its hat 
Scarboro’, Falsgrave, and Scalby must pay for that. 


The similarity already referred to is so obvious and incessant, that 
it may seem almost monotonous to give the different rhymes. Yet 
they derive a value from the mere fact of being local in detail, though 
so general in sense. More of a deviation from the popular model 
is the following from Lancashire :— 


If Riving Pike do wear a hood 
Be sure the day will ne’er be good. 





Another Lancashire rhyme is— 


When Pendle wears its woolly cap, 
The farmers all may take a nap. 


Northumberland gives us one contribution— 





When Cheviot ye see put on its cap, 
Of rain ye’ll have a wee bit drap. 
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In Durham we have a rhyme that is not quite so bare as some, 
not quite so crude and unliterary— 
On yonder mountain Owsen Bands 
Towers high its head of barren lands, 
And there, if mist hangs days but ane, 
Is seen the sign of coming rain. 


There is a Cumberland rhyme which speaks of a certain sympathy 
between a Cumbrian and a Scotch hill— 


If Skiddaw wears a hat 
Criffel wots well of that. 


Sometimes the names are reversed. ‘There is another Cumber- 
land couplet that parallels a Yorkshire and Lancashire one already 
quoted, claiming an undue precedence for certain hills— 


Skiddaw, Helvellyn, and Casticand 
Are the highest hills in all England. 


It is not easy to say what hill is meant by “Casticand.” At the 
Peak, in Derbyshire, we have a testimony to the coldness of the 
hill-top— 

Kinder Scout, 

The cowdest place areawt. 


In Cheshire we have the ever-recurring weather-proverb— 


As long as Helsby Hill wears a hood 
The weather’s never very good. 


Right down on Dartmoor we find the same thing, already quoted. 
Hereford gives us a rhyme that is the most pretentious of any yet 
given ; it refers to a hill near Weobley— 


When Ladylift puts on her shift 
She fears a downright rain ; 

But when she doffs it you will find 

The rain is o’er and still the wind, 
And Pheebus shines again. 


But somehow this more elaborate verse lacks the note of the genuine 
folk-rhyme, and the allusion to Phoebus is more in the style of Queen 
Anne poetry than of unpolished popular verse. Leicestershire gives 
us the following :— 


When Belvoir hath a cap, 
You churls of the vale look to that. 


The folk of South Kent say— 


When Fairlie down puts on his cap 
Romney marsh will have its sap ; 
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and again, in Sussex. 
When Firle Hill and Longman has a cap 
We in Alciston gets a drap. 


Go where we will, we cannot escape from these inevitable rhymes 
of “hats” and “caps” and “hoods.” We find one in the Isle of 
Wight— 

When St. Catherine’s wears a cap 
Then all the island wears a hat ; 


we have one up in Worcestershire— 


When Bredon Hill puts on his hat, 
Ye men of the vale beware of that. 


Somerset is a trifle more original— 


When Dunkerry’s top cannot be seen 
Horner will have a flooded stream. 


If we go up into Scotland we meet the rhymes as surely as we do 


in the south— 
When Largo Law puts on his hat 
Let Kellie Law beware of that; 
When Kellie Law gets on his cap 
Largo Law may laugh at that. 


It is refreshing to meet a variation in the rhyme— 


When Ruberslaw puts on his cowl, 
The Dunion on his hood, 

Then a’ the wives of Teviotdale 
Ken there will be a flude. 


Even more of a variation from the customary doggerel is the fol- 
lowing, but it smacks less of the soil :— 

There’s a high wooded hill above Lochnaw Castle ; 

Take care when Lady Craighill puts on her mantle ; 

The lady looks high and knows what is coming, 

Delay not one moment to get under covering. 


There is a laxity of rhyme in this last specimen that we only 
expect in the rudest of folk-verses. 

Such are some samples of our hill-rhymes, with their remarkable 
sameness. It would seem that they were all modelled on one, or 
perhaps two patterns ; yet we must necessarily believe that many of 
them were composed without collusion, by persons unlettered and 
untravelled, who simply observed the aspects of Nature and brought 
their native wit to bear on the subject. We may rightly suppose 
that some are older than others; some bear their modernism 
written on their faces plainly enough. Others may be even older 
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than the language in which they are expressed, for such language 
would be modified by the uses of each generation. 

It may not be absolutely correct to speak of Welsh pennillion 
and similar verses as folk-rhymes, and yet such a sketch as this 
would hardly be complete without giving a version of that quatrain 
on Snowdon which George Borrow so much admired. The following 
translation itself is more than a century old :— 

To speak of Snowdon’s height sublime 
Is far more easy than to climb ; 

So he that’s free from pain and care 
May bid the sick a smile to wear. 

Some far older verses in triplet form, for which the Welsh even 
claim a Druidic origin, refer to different aspects of Snowdon, and 
it may be noticed at once how in passing to Wales we seem to 
have entered a more poetic atmosphere. Two of these triplets are 
as follows, each bearing a kind of moral or maxim in its last line :— 

When the mountain snow is spread 


Stags love sunny vales to tread :— 
Vain is sorrow for the dead. 


Fair the moon’s resplendent bow 
Shining on the mountain snow :— 
Peace the wicked never know. 

These verses are in altogether a different style from the English 
or Scotch folk-rhymes that precede them; but when we recollect 
that such verses have been repeated and sung at Welsh firesides 
for long generations, and that they belong quite as much to the 
soil as the ruder Saxon rhymes do, we must recognise that, so far 
as popular current verse is concerned, the poetic taste of the Celtic 
people has been higher than the Teutonic. To say this is not for a 
moment to admit that Welsh poetic literature is better than the 
English. ‘That would be a contention utterly unjust to Wales. 

ARTHUR L, SALMON. 
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THE HERSCHELS AND THE 
NEBULAE. 


LARGE number of those interesting celestial objects the 

nebulze were discovered by the illustrious astronomer Sir 
William Herschel, and his famous son Sir John Herschel, and 
some account of their labours in this branch of astronomy may 
prove of interest to the general reader. 

In the year 1783 Sir William Herschel began a series of observa- 
tions—or sweeps of the heavens, as he termed them—with a view to 
gain some knowledge respecting what he called “the Interior Con- 
struction of the Universe.” In the course of these “sweeps” he 
discovered a considerable number of new nebulez and clusters of 
stars, not noticed by previous observers. The instrument used in 
this research was a Newtonian reflector of 18°7 inches aperture and 
20 feet focal length, the power used in “sweeping” being 
157 diameters, and the field of view 15’ 4", or about half the 
apparent diameter of the moon. Herschel’s first catalogue of 
“One Thousand New Nebulz and Clusters of Stars” appeared 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for the year 
1786. In this catalogue he gives the approximate position of each 
nebula and cluster, with an abridged cescription of its general 
appearance as seen in the telescope, this description being dictated 
to and written down by an assistant while the great astronomer had 
the object actually before his eye. 

The catalogue is divided into eight classes. The first class 
includes “ Bright Nebulz” ; the second class, “ Faint Nebulz” ; the 
third class, “ Very Faint Nebulz”; the fourth class, “ Planetary 
Nebule” ; the fifth class, “ Very Large Nebulz”; the sixth class, 
“Very Compressed and Rich Clusters of Stars”; the seventh 
class, “ Pretty much Compressed Clusters of Large or Small Stars” ; 
and the eighth class, “Coarsely Scattered Clusters of Stars.” In 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1789 he gives a second catalogue 
of 1,000 new nebulz and clusters which form a continuation of the 
first catalogue. ‘These two catalogues include 215 nebulz of the 
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first class, 768 of the second, 747 of the third, 58 of the fourth, 
44 of the fifth, 35 of the sixth, 55 of the seventh, and 78 of the 
eighth. An example or two taken from each class and compared 
with modern observations may prove of interest to the reader. 

No. 6 of Class I. lies following the star 64 Virginis, and is thus 
described by Sir William Herschel: “Very bright, pretty large, 
gradually much brighter in the middle.” 

No. 47 of Class I. follows 1 Aquilx, and Herschel says is 
“bright, very large, of an irregular figure, easily resolvable, stars 
visible.” Webb says, “ Beautiful resolvable nebula.” 

No. 162 of Class II. lies a little preceding the star 34 Virginis, 
and is described by Herschel as “not very faint, pretty large, 
irregularly round, a little brighter towards following side.” 

Nos. 129 and 130 of Class III. lie north following the star 
o Bootis, and are described as “two, about 6 minutes distant, both 
extremely faint, very small, round, verified with 240.” 

No. 26 of Class IV., or planetary nebulz, lies about 4 degrees 
following the star y Eridani, and is described by Herschel asa “ very 
bright, perfectly round, or very little elliptical, planetary but ill- 
defined disc. Second observation, resolvable on the borders, and is 
probably a very compressed cluster of stars at an immense dis- 
tance.” Lassell described this curious nebula as “the most inte- 
resting and extraordinary object of the kind he had ever seen.” 
D’Arrest, like Herschel, found the edges resolvable, and Huggins 
finds that the spectrum is “of gaseous. 

No. 43 of Class V. is described by Herschel as “very brilliant, 
15’ long, running ‘into very faint nebulosity extending a great 
way.” Webb says: “Large, oval, bright, best defined at sides; 
nucleus south like Andromeda nebula on a small scale. Spec- 
trum continuous.” It lies a little south of the star 3 Canum 
Venaticorum. 

Herschel describes his No. 10 of Class VI., which lies a little 
north preceding a Scorpii (Antares), as ‘a very compressed and con- 
siderably large cluster of the smallest stars imaginable, all of a 
dusky red colour ; the next step to an easily resolvable nebula.” 
That all the stars should be of a ved colour is remarkable. Sir 
John Herschel says with reference to this cluster: “Pretty large, 
oval, gradually brighter in middle, resolvable.” ! 

No. 30 of Class VI.? was discovered by Miss Caroline Herschel , 
Sir William Herschel’s sister, and is described as “a beautifu 


1 Cape Observations, p. 111. 
2 Phil. Trans., 1789. 
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cluster of very compressed small stars, very rich.” It lies a little 
south of p Cassiopeiz. A photograph taken by Dr. Roberts in 
1892 shows “lines, wreaths and curves of stars.” The individual 
stars are distinctly seen on the negative and could be easily 
counted. 

No. 2 of Class VII. lies north following the star 8 Monocerotis, 
and is described by Herschel as “a beautiful cluster of scattered 
stars, the first large, the second arranged in winding lines. Contains 
the 12th Monoceros.” Webb says, “ Beautiful, visible to the naked 
eye; including 12, 6th magnitude, yellow; and many 7 and 8 
magnitude stars. The smallest, 14th magnitude, run in rays. 
Small pair near centre.” Near this cluster Prof. Lewis Swift sees 
“a wonderful nebulous ring.” 

No. 16 of Class VIII. follows @ Cygni, and is described by 
Herschel as “a cluster of not very compressed stars, closest in 
the middle. It may be called (if the expression be allowed) a 
forming cluster, or one that seems to be gathering.” 

A few of Herschel’s nebulz may possibly have been telescopic 
comets. With reference to No. 7 of Class I., which lay a little 
following the star 49 Leonis, and which is described in the catalogue 
as “very bright, large, and round,” Herschel says in the notes to 
his first catalogue, “This remarkable appearance being no longer 
in the place it has been observed, we must look upon it as a very 
considerable telescopic comet. It was visible in the finder, and 
resembled one of the bright nebule of the Connorssance des 
Temps so much that I took it for one of them till I came to 
settle its place ; but this not being done till a month or two after the 
observation, the opportunity of pursuing and investigating its track 
was lost” ; and he says that No. 6 of Class II. was also probably 
“a telescopic comet, as I have not been able to find it again, 
notwithstanding the assistance of a drawing which represents the 
telescopic stars in its neighbourhood.” 

In the preface to his second catalogue, Herschel refers to the 
nebulz ‘as being no less than whole sidereal systems.” But this 
conclusion must now be modified to a considerable extent, as 
spectroscopic observations show that many of them are nothing but 
masses of glowing gas. With reference to the “ Planetary Nebulz,” 
he says they “may be looked upon as very aged, and drawing on 
towards a period of change or dissolution”; but as several of the 
“new” or “temporary stars” discovered in recent years have 
apparently changed into “ planetary nebule,” it would seem that 
these curious objects represent rather an early stage—not a late one 
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of nebular formation. Herschel seems to have had an idea that 
there was some relation between the two phenomena, for in 
previous paper? he says, “If it were not perhaps too hazardous to 
pursue a former surmise of a renewal in what I frequently called 
the laboratories of the universe, the stars forming these extra- 
ordinary nebulz, by some decay or waste of nature being no longer 
fit for their former purposes, and having their projectile forces, if any 
such they had, retarded in each other’s atmosphere, may rush at 
last together, and, either in succession or by one general tremendous 
shock, unite into a new body. Perhaps the extraordinary and 
sudden blaze of a new star in Cassiopeia’s Chair in 1572 might 
possibly be of such a nature.” But the reverse of this seems now 
more probable, a planetary nebula being formed from a temporary 
star, not a temporary star from a planetary nebula. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1791,' there is a paper by 
Sir William Herschel on ‘ Nebulous Stars” in which he expresses 
his opinion that the nebulosity surrounding these curious objects 
is not composed of stars. He ‘says, “ View, for instance, the rgth 
cluster of my 6th class and afterwards cast your eye on this cloudy 
star ... Our judgment, I may venture to say, will be that the 
nebulosity about the star is not of a starry nature.” (The italics are 
Herschel’s.) Among the nebulous stars described by Herschel in 
this paper the following may be mentioned. 

“ January 17, 1787.—A star with a pretty strong milky nebulosity, 
equally dispersed all around ; the star is about the 9th magnitude. 
A memorandum to the observation says that having just begun, I 
suspected the glass to be covered with damp, or the eye out of 
order ; but yet a star of the roth or 11th magnitude, just north of it, 
was free from the same appearance. A second observation calls it 
one of the most remarkable phenomena I have ever seen, and like 
my northern planetary nebula in its growing state. The connection. 
between the star and the milky nebulosity is without all doubt.” 
Sir John Herschel described it as an 8th magnitude “ exactly in the 
centre of an exactly round bright atmosphere 25 inches in diameter.” 
Webb found a “bluish nebulosity, quite like a telescopic comet,” 
and says “the Earl of Rosse saw a marvellous object—a star 
surrounded by a small circular nebula, in which, close to the star, is 
a little black spot. This nebula is encompassed, first by a dark 
then by a luminous ring, very bright, and always flickering ; perhaps 
a spiral. . . . A mass of luminous gas.” This wonderful object lies 
south following the star 63 Geminorum. 

1 Phil. Trans., 1785, pp. 265, 266. 
VOL, CCLXXXIX. NO. 2035. 
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“March 5, 1790.—A pretty considerable star of the 9th and roth 
magnitude, visibly affected with a very faint nebulosity of little 
extent all around. A power of 300 showed the nebulosity of greater 
extent. The connection is not to be doubted.” This object lies a 
little south preceding the star 22 Monocerotis. 

“ November 13, 1790.—A most singular phenomenon! A star 
of about the 8th magnitude, with a faint luminous atmosphere, of a 
circular form, and about 3 feet in diameter. The star is perfectly in 
the centre, and the atmosphere is so diluted, faint and equal 
throughout, that there can be no surmise of its consisting of stars ; 
nor can there be a doubt of the evident connection between the 
atmosphere and the star. Another star not much less in brightness, 
and in the same field with the above, was perfectly free from any 
such appearance.” This object will be found about 2 degrees north 
of the star p Tauri. 

With reference to the constitution of these curious objects 
Herschel rejects the idea that the luminous atmosphere is composed 
of small stars, and says, “We therefore either have a central body 
which is not a star, or have a star which is involved in a shining 
fluid, of a nature totally unknown to us,” and he adds, “ But what a 
field of novelty is here opened to our conceptions! A shining fluid, 
of a brightness sufficient to reach us from the remote regions of the 
8th, oth, roth, r1th, or 12th magnitude, and of an extent so con- 
siderable as to take up 3, 4, 5, or 6 minutes in diameter! Can we 
compare it to the coruscations of the electric fluid in the aurora 
borealis ? or to the more significant cone of the zodiacal light as we 
see it in spring or autumn? The latter, notwithstanding I have 
observed it to reach at least go degrees from the sun, is yet of so little 
extent and brightness as possibly not to be perceived even by the 
inhabitants of Saturn or the Georgian planet, and must be utterly 
invisible at the remoteness of the nearest fixed star.” 

Herschel suggests that large nebulz, like that in Orion, may 
possibly be composed of this luminous matter, an hypothesis which 
accounts, he says, “much better for it than clustering stars at a 
distance.” This was a happy foresight of Herschel’s into the 
existence of gaseous nebule, the truth of which has been proved in 
recent years by the spectroscope. The great nebula in Orion is now 
known to consist of glowing gas, as Herschel surmised. He further 
expresses his opinion that “planetary nebulz” may also be com- 
posed of luminous gaseous matter, and the spectroscope has fully 
confirmed the truth of this hypothesis. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1802 Herschel gives a 
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further catalogue of 500 “new nebulz, nebulous stars, planetary 
nebulz, and clusters of stars.” The numbers in each class are con- 
tinued from the former catalogues, and bring the totals up to :— 
First class, 228; second class, 907; third class, 978; fourth 
class, 78; fifth class, 52; sixth class, 42; seventh class, 67 ; and 
eighth class, 88. In the preface to this catalogue he gives some 
interesting remarks on the various kinds of nebule. With reference 
to the globular clusters of stars he says there must clearly be a centre 
of attraction, either empty or occupied by a massive body, round 
which all the stars revolve. With reference to the nebule, properly 
so called, he considers that some, at least, may be clusters of stars 
rendered nebulous in appearance from the effecis of immense 
distance, and that in some cases their light may possibly take nearly 
two millions of years to reach us! But this conclusion seems now 
improbable. Herschel admits, however, that “milky nebulosity,” 
such as that in the great nebula in Orion, is probably ot due to 
clusters of stars. The spectroscope has now proved this conclusion 
to be correct. 

In a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1811, relating to 
the “ Construction of the Heavens,” Herschel further considers the 
nebulz. He says, “ An equal scattering of the stars may be admitted 
in certain calculations ; but when we examine the Milky Way, or the 
closely compressed clusters of stars, of which my catalogues have 
recorded so many instances, the supposed equality of scattering 
must be given up. We may also have surmised nebulz to be no 
other than clusters of stars disguised by their very great distance, 
but a longer experience and better acquaintance with the nature of 
nebulz will not allow a general admission of such a principle, 
although undoubtedly a cluster of stars may assume a nebulous 
appearance when it is too remote for us to discern the stars of which 
it is composed.”! He gives in a table a list of 52 spots in the 
heavens, in which there is “ diffused milky nebulosity” over a con- 
siderable area. These regions should be examined and photographed 
with some of our large modern telescopes. 

Herschel says with reference to the great nebula in Orion that 
“we can hardly have a doubt of its being the nearest of all the 
nebule in the heavens.” With reference to “double nebulz,” or 
nebule having two centres of condensation, he suggests that in the 
course of ages they may divide and form two separate and distinct 
nebulz close together. Dr. See has recently suggested that this may- 
have been the origin of binary or revolving double stars. 


’ Phil, Trans., 1811, p. 270. 
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With reference to what Herschel calls “‘ cometic nebulz,” which 
show “a gradual and strong increase of brightness towards the 
centre of a nebulous object of a round figure,” he says, ‘ Their great 
resemblance to telescopic comets, however, is very apt to suggest the 
idea that possibly such small comets as often visit our neighbour- 
hood may be composed of nebulous matter, or may, in fact, be such 
highly condensed nebulz.” 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1814 Herschel continues 
his observations “ relating to the sidereal part of the heavens and its 
connection with the nebulous part.” He considers the apparent 
connection in many cases between stars and nebulz, and shows that 
this connection is probably real and not apparent. From this he 
concludes that the stars were originally formed by condensation of 
nebulous matter. This, of course, agrees with the nebular theory of 
Laplace. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1818—his last paper on this 
subject—Herschel considers the probable distance of clusters of 
stars. Taking the power of his 20-feet Newtonian telescope to 
penetrate into space as 61°18 times that of the naked eye, which he 
assumes can see stars of the 12th order—that is, twelve times the 
distance of stars like Capella and Vega—he concludes that several 
of the compressed clusters of stars lie at a distance of 734 times the 
distance of Capella or Vega. Some clusters he finds to be placed 
at the “ gooth order of distance,” while in one case he concludes that 
the cluster lies at 950 times the distance of Capella or Vega. I find 
that if Capella or Vega were placed at 734 times their present dis- 
tance they would be reduced to about 14} magnitude, and this 
would have been about the smallest star visible in Herschel’s tele- 
scope. Herschel’s conclusions, of course, depend on the assumption 
that the stars of the clusters referred to are of the same size as the 
brighter stars, and that their faintness is due merely to their great 
distance from the earth. This assumption, however, cannot be 
considered as certainly true, for their faintness may possibly be due 
to small size as well as to great distance. Probably both causes 
combine to make them faint. 

In the year 1825 Sir John Herschel, the famous son of Sir 
William Herschel, commenced a series of observations on the 
nebule in the Northern Hemisphere with a 20-feet reflector. The 
results of these observations are given in a catalogue published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1833. This catalogue contains 
2,306 nebulz and clusters, of which 1,781 were observed by Sir 
William Herschel and others, the remaining 525 being new. Among 
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the latter Sir John Herschel says there is “only one very con- 
spicuous and large nebula, and only a very few entitled to rank in 
his (father’s) first class, or among the ‘bright nebulz.’ By far the 
greater proportion of them are objects of the least degree of faint- 
ness, only to be seen with much attention, and in a good state of 
the atmosphere and instrument.” He gives a series of plates with 
some beautiful drawings of the various kinds of nebulz. Some of 
the forms depicted are very curious. One of them is spindle- 
shaped with a vacuity in the middle. It looks like a circular ring 
seen very obliquely, and reminds one of Saturn’s ring, if we imagine 
the planet removed. This remarkable object is No. 19 of Sir William 
Herschel’s Fifth Class, and is described by Sir John Herschel'as “an 
extraordinary faint ray 3’ or 4’ long; 40” broad; very large; very 
much elongated ; pretty faint ; has a chink or dark division in the 
middle and two stars. Position with meridian 21°2. A wonderful 
object.” In the drawing the stars mentioned are placed at each end 
of the central opening and certainly look as if they were connected 
with the nebula. 

With reference to the well known “ dumb-bell” nebula, of which 
he gives a drawing, Sir John Herschel says, “The outline is filled 
up elliptically with a faint nebulosity, as in figure, which, I think, 
leaves ansz, as if inclined to form a ring.” This view of its con- 
struction is shown to be correct by a photograph taken by Dr. 
Roberts in the year 1888, which shows that the nebula is really a 
globe surrounded bya darker ring. Dr. Roberts says, “ The nebula 
is probably a globular mass of nebulous matter which is undergoing 
the process of condensation into stars, and the faint protrusions of 
nebulosity on the south following and north preceding ends are the 
projections of a broad ring of nebulosity which surrounds the 
globular mass. This ring, not being sufficiently dense to obscure 
the light of the central region of the globular mass, is dense 
enough to obscure those parts of it that are hidden by the in- 
creased thickness of the nebulosity, thus producing the “ dumb- 
bell” appearance. 

Another curious object is a small round nebula surrounding a 
triple star, the stars forming an equilateral triangle, of which the 
sides are about 4” in length, and the stars of the 11th, 12th, and 
14th magnitude. ‘The nebula surrounds the stars like an atmo- 
sphere.” This is No. 261 of Sir William Herschel’s First Class, and 
lies a little south following the star ¢ Aurige. Webb saw four stars 
with 93-inch speculum in 1873 and 1876 ; D’Arrest five stars, Lord 
Rosse saw six stars and found the nebula oval with branches. 
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Another interesting object is one discovered by Sir John 
Herschel, of which he gives a drawing and describes it as “a most 
remarkable phenomenon. A very large space, 20 or 30 minutes 
broad in Polar distance, and 1 minute or 2 minutes in Right Ascen- 
sion, full of nebula and stars mixed. The nebula is decidedly 
attached to the stars, and as decidedly not stellar. It forms irregular 
lace-work marked out by stars, but some parts are decidedly nebulous, 
wherein no stars can be seen. A figure represents general character, 
but not the minute details of this object, which would be extremely 
difficult to give with any degree of fidelity.” It lies about 3} degrees 
preceding the star £ Cygni. 

In the year 1834 Sir John Herschel went to the Cape of Good 
Hope to observe the southern heavens, and in his interesting and 
classical work, generally known as the “Cape Observations,” he 
gives a catalogue of 1,978 nebulz, most of which are south of the 
equator. Of these 89 are identical with objects in his first catalogue, 
mentioned above, and 135 are included in Sir William Herschel’s 
catalogues. The instrument used by Sir John Herschel in these 
observations was a reflector of the same size as that used by Sir 
William Herschel. From this southern catalogue of Sir John 
Herschel’s I select the following interesting objects, which, so far as 
I know, have not hitherto been described in books on astronomy. 

n. 2345. Nebula about 7 degrees south of the star B Ceti. It is 
described by Sir John Herschel as “ very, very bright ; exceedingly 
large ; very much elongated ; 30 minutes long, 3 or 4 minutes broad ; 
has several stars in it; gradually much brighter in the middle to a 
centre elongated like the nebula itself. The nebula is somewhat 
streaky and knotty in its constitution, and may perhaps be re- 
solvable” ; and in a second observation he says, “a superb object. 
The light is somewhat streaky, but I see no stars in it but four large 
and one very small one, and these seem not to belong to it, there 
being many near.” 

n. 2878. A nebula situated near the northern edge of the 
Nubecula Major, or “ greater Magellanic Cloud.” Sir John Herschel 
describes it as “very bright, very large, oval, very gradually pretty, 
much brighter in the middle, a beautiful nebula ; it has very much 
resemblance to the Nubecula Major itself as seen with the naked 
eye, but is far brighter and more impressive in its general aspect, as 
if the nubecula were at least doubled in intensity.” 

“‘ Note.—July 29, 1837. I well remember this observation ; it was 
the result of repeated comparisons between the object seen in the 
telescope and the actual nubecula as seen high in the sky on the 
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meridian, and no vague estimate carelessly set down. And who 
can say whether in this object, magnified and analysed by telescopes 
infinitely superior to what we now possess, there may not exist all the 
complexity of detail that the nubecula itself presents to our ex- 
amination ?” 

n. 3315. A-little north preceding the great nebula in Argo 
(which surrounds the variable star » Argfis). Sir John Herschel 
describes it as “ta glorious cluster of immense magnitude, being 
at least two fields in extent every way. The stars are 8, 9, 10, 
and 11 magnitude, but chiefly 10 magnitude, of which there must be 
at least 200. It is the most brilliant object of the kind I have ever 
seen.” In another observation he says, ‘a very large round, loosely 
scattered cluster of stars of 8... . 12 m. stars, which fills two 
or three fields. A fine bright object,” and in a third observation he 
says, “a superb cluster, which has several elegant double stars, and 
many orange-coloured ones.” 

As in his first catalogue, he gives beautifully executed drawings of 
some of the nebulz he observed. Some of the forms shown are very 
curious and interesting, but several are very similar in form to 
objects observed in the northern hemisphere. He also gives 
elaborate drawings of the great nebula in Orion, the nebula round 
» Argts, and the various objects contained in the Nubecula Major. 
His detailed descriptions of these wonderful objects are very valuable 
for comparison with photographs which have been taken or will be 
taken in the future. He also gives a catalogue of the objects visible 
in the Nubecula Major and Nubecula Minor, so that any future 
change in the brightness or position of any of these objects can be 
easily determined. 

Many new nebulz have of course been discovered since the days 
of the Herschels, but these are, for the most part, exceedingly faint 
objects, and we may safely say that the heavens were thoroughly 
explored by the Herschels so far as the power of their telescopes 
would permit. They were excellent observers, and no greater 


astronomers have ever lived. 
J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE MIDDAY MOON OR THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN. 


IME: about 5 p.M., early in August 1898. Weather con- 
ditions: cloudy, grey, chilly, mournful, with threatenings of 
rain. Scene: a landing-stage on the Tyne, close to the dark, high 
railway bridge. On the landing-stage gather a crowd of fellow 
creatures, who are to be our fellow passengers on a cruise to Nor- 
way. They look depressed and weary, and give no sign of 
sociability or friendliness. We think, wrongly, that they cannot be 
a very pleasant lot ; but then, you see, the circumstances are un- 
favourable. There is an amount of luggage that might be 
warranted by the prospect of a refuge in the Ark; and excited 
porters bang down ever more trunks and bags, while elderly ladies, 
in a state of frenzied imbecility, scream and complain, and seem to 
have lost all their pet baggage for ever. Alongside the little pier a 
steam tender is puffing and snorting; and she heels over under the 
vast volume of mountainous impedimenta. Crowding and confusion 
rise crescendo, like the last agony of an overture, till the commander 
of the impatient tug cuts the Gordian knot of intense entanglement 
and maddening disorder, by suddenly going ahead, and leaving Fate 
to arrange all difficulties. Passengers look at each other doubtfully. 
‘They know they must for a time live together ; but in that dark and 
dismal hour of stress and strain it is probable that no one passenger 
thinks that any other passenger looks really pleasant. Still we 
are off. 

The grey, leaden, rain-laden sky suits the busy, energetic, 
earnest Tyne, which is seriously active with most important 
business and instinct with very throbbing life. Both sides are 
nobly absorbed by stately ship-building, and the river is crowded 
with great vessels at anchor, and by little craft fussing eagerly along 
the fevered water-way. The main subject of talk on board our 
tender is the coming sea-passage, expected to last about forty hours, 
between Newcastle and Norway. The prospect is not very cheering. 
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For days past, the somewhat stately, but rather sombre capital 
of the Tyne has been scourged by gales and sodden with rain ; and 
the biggest trees have been swaying fiercely under high and furious 
winds. Still, “Weather” in London telegraphs cheeringly that we 
may have a fair passage, though, probably, a rainy one ; and we do 
not tug along without hope. The river becomes even grand as its 
great shipping, coal and iron industry strikes strongly upon the 
receptive mind. Present!y we begin to look out for our ship, the 
Midday Moon. The captain of the tender, of course, knows the 
steamer ; and suddenly we hear, “There she is! That’s the 
Moon!” and we look with respect at the bold side that she shows 
out of the water, and with delight at the fine lines. We bump 
against her, and find a gangway ladder which descends to our paddle. 
box. We climb the ladder, and find crew and stewards drawn up on 
deck to receive the new human cargo—with so much luggage. 

The great ship slips quietly away from Tynemouth to the sea 
at 8 P.M. 

Even our little voyage is not without the romance of life on the 
great sea. There is the lined deck to pace up and down; there is 
the hurricane deck to be ascended ; the white whale-boats and the 
steam-launch hang round the bulwarks; the officer of the watch 
paces the bridge ; the compass gives its infallible intimation of the 
course we are to traverse ; the sextant takes observations; you sleep 
ina cabin ; you dine in a saloon ; and you are not on ¢erra firma. 
Around you the wild waves leap; above you the hurrying clouds 
drive, or sometimes rest ; and when, after the death of the day, 
darkness gathers round the unresting ship, then some must watch 
while some may sleep, and the officer still looks out from the high 
bridge when the passenger sleeps trustfully in the narrow, gently- 
rocking cabin. 

Our daily course of life is this: the cabin steward at 6.30 A.M, 
with a cup of coffee and a biscuit ; then, on the orlop deck, a bath 
and a shave ; then a walk round the deck, and at 8, breakfast ; lunch 
occurs at 1, and afternoon tea at 4.30. This leads up to dinner at 
7; and there is some kind of supper, though I never attended it, 
at 9. We have a good band on the ship; and Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis would certainly complain that there is too much amusement 
on board. Every evening we have a concert or a dance ; and during 
the day, ship’s quoits and obstacle races. Once we had even a 
fancy dress ball on the quarter-deck ; and oh, pretty, dashing, flirting 
Mrs. Florrie, you went in the costume of a naval officer, and 
danced, and looked desperately charming—you know that you did, 
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ma’am—and you were a sort of Helen of Greece, and caused wars 
and troubles ; but no one complained of what you were pleased to 
do so pleasantly. We have some 200 passengers, and the great 
saloon holds them all at dinner. There is a long table, running the 
whole length of the great cabin, and ending in mirrors, which sug- 
gest an idea of dining in infinity ; and on either side of the main 
table are small tables, at each one of which eight diners are re- 
freshed. It was luck rather than wit that served our ends; but we 
were singularly fortunate in our octave. Two delightful ladies, one 
English lawyer, two Scotch advocates, two eminent doctors, and 
myself—a Gentle Little Fawn. We breakfasted, lunched, and dined 
together daily ; and soon became friendly and almost intimate. We 
had some wit, and much laughter, and were a happy table. In that 
refuge for misery and vice—the smoking-room—I found—and this 
is characteristic of our day—men who had seen all the world; had 
been in Africa, India, China, Ceylon, Japan, Australia. They 
talked familiarly of those far, strange lands; but did not seem to 
think that they had done anything wonderful by visiting such remote 
parts of the planet that we inhabit. You had to ask them, to get 
them to tell you about oversea sights. 

The next morning after starting, we find ourselves in the North 
Sea, out of sight of land, with our prow pointing N.E. to Norway 
o’er the foam. ‘“ Weather’s” prophecy was right, except as to rain, 
and we readily forgive ¢ha¢ error. Our passage is called by sailors a 
* moderate ” one, and the term is just ; though it may be observed 
that moderation does not preclude pitching the bows some ten or 
twelve feet up and down, and does not wholly shut out rolling. We 
have a rather long send in the sea, and there are distinct hollows in 
the modest waves. Still, the happy passage was moderate, and was 
very enjoyable. We are on a fine ship, of three thousand and some 
hundreds of tons, and find everything on board very comfortable. 
The deck cabin No. 7, which I shared with my nephew, was delight- 
ful, and admitted light and air to the heart’s desire. The fare on 
board was good, and the comfort of passengers was studied with 
experienced care. Sailors are nearly always fine fellows, and we 
were singularly fortunate in the genial and efficient officers—who 
belonged to the Naval Reserve—of the Midday Moon. The ship 
was rather fond of rolling, and did not steam very fast; but then a 
rocking-horse is never a Pegasus. While I was in her she was never, 
I believe, driven at a speed of more than eleven knots ; still, we 
went fast enough for quiet enjoyment ; and racing against time is 
dreary work. ‘“ Slow fire makes sweet malt” ; and who would hurry 
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over the glad, sunlit waves of the often tempestuous North Sea? 
By the way, how wrong we were in our first impressions of our fellow 
passengers! On the landing-stage they frowned dismally; at sea 
they smiled brightly, and were lovable without effort, and pleasant 
without pretence. 

Every great look, every distinctive land, makes its own atmo- 
sphere ; and possesses its own astral system of gods, of kings, and 
chiefs ; and the thought of such things, set in suitable scenery, 
resembles the far-off chiming of invisible bells. Norway was rich in 
such suggestive associations, and in a regal roll of well resounding 
names. Firstly come the stern spectres of the grim old Norse 
mythology ; of Thor, of Odin, of Jotun, and of Troll; of Hymir, of 
Ygydrasil ; of the Valhalla and of the Niffelheim. The very sound 
of the names transports the imagination into the shadowy realm of 
Scandinavian legend and history ; and the mind lingers among the 
vague apparitions of Halfden Hoelbein, of Harald Haarfyre, of 
Haakon, Eric, Olaf, Sweyn, Magnus, Hardrada, Sigurd, Knut, Sverre, 
of Rolf the Ganger (otherwise Rollo, who conquered Normandy), 
and we revel in such titles as “ Bloodaxe” or “ Blue Tooth.” Their 
names are types, and their titles are denominational ; and these faint 
memories of the long ago are set in scenes which help the thunder- 
roll of euphonious terminology. The land itself is in harmony with 
the events of history and the tales of legend ; and Norway is fitly set 
in its own mythology, in its own stormy history. 

We left the Tyne at about 8 p.m. on a Saturday, and by about 
5 on the Monday morning we found ourselves somewhere near 
Stavanger, on the rocky coast of that Norway of which we had 
dreamed so much ; which I, at least, had so long longed to see. It 
is a strange feeling to look for the first time upon a country new to 
your experience if old in your longings; and I gazed with keen 
interest upon the Bukken Fjord—the first one that I saw. Hills not 
yet very high; rocks and islets everywhere, and everything new. 
The ship anchors at Sand, from which an overland journey through 
the Brutlands Valley can be made. Sand is quite a little town—the 
first town that I saw in Norway—and resembles many others that I 
afterwards saw. Houses are sprinkled about on the level of the still 
and shining water, and the two predominating edifices are the church 
and the hotel. The hills behind Sand are low and unimportant. 
We retraced our steam steps through the Bukken Fjord, and by that 
time a Committee of Pleasure, a Parliament of Love, had been con- 
stituted in the ship to devise and promote amusements. We began 
to meet with local craft, which were not Viking galleys bearing the 
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bloodthirsty marauder, “ Red-Gruel,” to rapine and to murder, but 
little sloops, carrying a square sail and with very heavy sterns, which 
were laden mainly with wood. 

It must be admitted that Norway has no mountains; hers are 
only hills—the true Alpine faith being that a mountain only begins 
with 10,000 feet of height. Life has few better calm delights than 
floating in smooth water through beautiful prospects on either side 
of a not wide frith. Deck-chairs cluster in little groups; and each 
group seems to be bewitched and guided by some Fairy Queen. 
Are ladies in their proper place at sea? A question to be asked, 
though it is a delicate and a difficult one. In a storm they seem out 
of place. Such terrible forces surround the straining ship, and there 
is so much hard labour and so much actual danger, that they then 
excite chiefly pity ; but in a still fjord they are wholly in place, and 
jend a delicate delight to gentle rapture. A flirt in a country house 
or on ship-board is a most valuable institution, and is—if she do not 
overdo it—an ever enlivening stimulant. When the barge of Cleo- 
patra was so deliciously womaned, it only burned the water of the 
river Cydnus, and silken tackle might swell with the touches of 
flower-soft hands ; hands which would swell sadly at the rough touch 
of tarry, hempen ropes. Cleopatra might have voyaged with us in 
the Midday Moon; and her gentlewomen, so many mermaids, 
would have been made much of, and eagerly engaged for the evening 
dance ; but Cleopatra would not have been contented, because we 
had no Antony on board. 

If Antony were really on the ship, it must have been as a stow- 
away; and he never showed. Deprived of him, Cleopatra would 
have been a “handful.” Her gorgeous progress was made in very 
tranquil water. 

One of our ladies interested me greatly: a lady not obtrusively 
young, but with all Miss Blossom’s hold of the freshness of youth ; 
a lady with sad and tender eyes, which were yet the homes of the 
lingering sunset of idealism, and suggested both romance and sorrow ; 
a lady so kindly that she was ever glad with that soft joy which is 
within the limits of becoming mirth, and is yet chastened by latent, 
gentle melancholy ; a lady who always suggested her capacity for 
devoted kindliness, and nevertheless excited speculative study; and 
who continually gave the idea of the value of her friendship or affec- 
tion. Well, this lady sat upon an ordinary deck-chair, and may have 
belonged to our choice octave. I should like to give sketches of 
some, at least, of our pleasant passengers, but hesitate to do it, as it 
would seem like going to a dinner party and afterwards describing 
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for publication the guests that one met there. The lady alluded to 
forms a very special exception. We had a learned passenger who 
was engaged on a history of the Jameronies, an interesting people of 
antiquity which has left no record of itself. 

The proud and boastful sea is restless and revolutionary, raging 
without a conscience or an aim; and might, indeed, take a lesson 
from the modest fjord, with its stately somnolence and majestic repose 
—in which latter quality it may almost compare with Egyptian art. 

The great ship glides statelily along the calm waters of the placid 
fjord ; waters which are never turbulent, and always avoid the vul- 
garity of fussiness. It is ideal voyaging to drift in a great comfort- 
able ship over still and silent lakes, beautified on either side by wild 
and picturesque hills; hills sometimes sprinkled with snow, or 
agitated by the ferocious foam of madly down-rushing waterfalls. 

Froude tells us, speaking of these Norwegian fjords : “* Here were 
the hiding-places where the vikings, wickelings, hole-and-corner 
pirates, ran in with their spoils ; and here was the explanation of 
their roving lives. The few spots where a family can sustain itself 
on the soil are scattered at intervals of leagues. The woods are 
silent and desolate ; wild animals of any kind we never saw ; hunting 
there could have been none. The bears have increased since farm- 
ing introduced sheep ; but a thousand years ago, save a few reindeer, 
and a few grouse and ptarmigan, there was nothing which could feed 
either bearor man. Few warm-blooded creatures, furred or feathered, 
can endure the winter cold. A population cannot live by fish alone, 
and thus the Norsemen became rovers by necessity, and when 
summer came they formed in fleets, and went south to seek their 
sustenance. The pine forests were their arsenal ; their vessels were 
the best and fastest in the world; the water was their only road ; 
they were boatmen and seamen by second nature, and the sea-coasts 
within reach of a summer outing were their natural prey.” And as 
our ship steamed slowly through these fjords, the evidences which 
support this theory were amply visible. The hills descended sheer 
into the deep water. There was practically very little ground for 
grazing or for growing; but, wherever there was a ragged patch of 
uneven or sloping greenery, there was a farm, and at the level of the 
water there was always a boat. Very lonely and very far apart were 
these desolate farms ; and it was clear why men who could not find 
sustenance from the land embarked on the sea and became rovers, 
pirates, sea-robbers, and marauders. In histories, all Scandinavian 
pirates are termed “ Danes” ; but the ancestors of our honest Nor- 
wegian friends furnished a large contingent of these so-called Danes. 
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In Norway, the imagination is always impressed and depressed by 
the terrors of the cruel winters ; and how can these widely separated 
little homesteads provide food, or mix in human intercourse, or 
obtain medical assistance in case of need? One shudders to think 
how great the sufferings of these isolated farmers, their wives, and 
children may sometimes be. Can it be that they abandon such in- 
hospitable dwellings until the circling year brings round the blessing 
and the warmth of summer? In summer, communication is always 
possible by water; and a doctor could occasionally bring them 
health and help—but in winter! We heard some sad stories of 
winter misery and want. Now, the Norwegian has abandoned 
piracy, and is a sea-rover only as an emigrant. He goes muchly to 
America. By the way, the favourite saint of Messrs. Cook & Son 
must be St. Martin of Zours. 

I was, for the most part, a very ordinary and particularly quiet 
passenger, and yet I had one distinctive note of security and of 
dignity. I felt myself, indeed, in one respect, almost a Royal 
Personage, because I travelled with my own Zeédarzé, that is, with 
my own private doctor ; and I knew that if any illness came prowling 
about the ship, seeking for a victim, that illness (except perhaps 
indigestion) would know it to be a waste of time to attack me while 
my nephew, Dr. Sharman, was with me and at hand. In addition to 
professional merit, he has many of those endearing qualities which 
seem specially proper to the layman. Owing, perhaps, to his 
presence, sea-sickness never troubled me. Travel always with your 
own good and kind doctor. 

I did not read much on board; indeed, no one did. There 
was too much life about and upon the ship. It takes an active 
intellect to be properly, and at the right time, idle. It is well to 
avoid extremes ; especially, perhaps, those of wasps and bees ; but 
there was always something to do, something to see, some one to 
talk with ; and a life which is, like mine, mainly too subjective, finds 
a wholesome alterative in the vitally and agreeably objective. 
Travelling is a science, as well as an art; and brain-workers act 
wisely if they, when on a holiday, change the whole ordinary current 
of life and thought, and remain alive to suggestive impressions and 
to new conditions. 

The eye was becoming gradually accustomed to the characteristic 
features of Norwegian frith scenery ; though we had not yet attained 
to the grandest and most weird parts of it. The Bommel Fjord led 
us into the great Hardanger Fjord ; and we steamed along dreamily 
through water so smooth that no one thought of sea-sickness. 
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Prospects on either hand: on the left, swarms of rocky islands ; on 
the right, low hills disappearing suavely into sunbright, gleaming 
water. We passed the monument which commemorates the 
thousandth anniversary of the unification of Norway under Harald 
the Fair-haired ; we saw Hougesand, and other little places, and 
lonely farms ; and I felt that I was growing into the essence of the 
scenery, which became grander as we glided on. The Norwegian 
landscape is excellent ; but there is a sameness in its excellence. 
The essential characteristics do not change, but remain always frith, 
and hill, and waterfall. The hills and lakes of Scotland are not 
comparable, either for form or colour, with the hills and fjords of 
Norway ; which, in its turn, is inferior to Switzerland. The majestic 
ideality of the snow giants, sometimes single in solitary glory, at other 
times colossal in stately ranges, is wholly wanting in Norway. The 
ordinary tourist speaks of ‘snow mountains” in Norway, but such 
so called are mostly only hills sprinkled with snow left on them from 
the winter. 

And so, the body supine but the mind active, we saunter down 
the great Hardanger Fjord. It is, perhaps, a quarter to half a mile 
in breadth. On the left, islands, and beyond them the sea; 
on the right, hills, which grow grander and wilder as we swim along. 
In a day long, long past, all these romantic fjords were filled with ice. 
On our day the sun shone softly on the Hardanger, and the placid 
sky was studded with cirro-stratus and with cumulus clouds. These 
fjords are often very deep. We hear of 600 to 800 fathoms, and the 
ship cannot sometimes anchor. Nowhere is water purer, clearer, or 
more lovely in tender colour. The reflexions of the shore are most 
vivid in the mirror of the calm fjord; and the green of grass, the 
dark grey of rocks, are reflected in colours which surpass in quality 
the hues of the actual objects. From the Hardanger we pass into 
the Sér Fjord. The trees chiefly seen are pines, alders, birches ; 
and, now and then, there is a patch of coast which looks as desolate 
as a bit of Greenland shore. At last, our ship stops at Odde—the 
name connecting itself fancifully with the mighty name of Odin—and 
we look upon a fair fresh scene. Some people turn to books merely 
for information; and there are persons who prefer Whitaker’s 
Almanack to Shakspeare ; but, in the present little enterprise, I wish 
rather to give poetical impressions than the information that we seek 
in a Guide Book. 

Odde is very fair to look upon. Its characteristic is a lovely 
tranquillity which does not exclude grandeur. The little town seems 
land-locked, and the hills are high and fine in shadowy bulk and form, 
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The water is of the purest and greenest, and most translucent. Three 
large hotels dominate the cluster of houses ; and the ship, if not at 
anchor, is at perfect rest. We apply to the courier for a ticket for an 
inland excursion on the morrow. He gives us a card, numbered— 
say 49—and we shall find at the landing-place a sto/kjerre bearing a 
large placard with 49 on it, and that vehicle will be ours. “ Boats 
for the shore !” and we are tugged over the bright, clear green water 
to the landing-place. One of the first pieces of Norwegian that we 
learn is, that vos means a waterfall ; and we are going to-day, as an 
ostensible goal, to Espelandsfos and to Laatefos. I admit that I am 
in defective sympathy with waterfalls—perhaps I have seen too many 
—but I really care not much for any vos, but for seeing the country 
inland. A long procession of kariols and stolkjzrres starts on tiie 
uphill road ; and we soon pass the snout of the Bruar Glacier. Our 
road, about ten miles in length, winds along one side of a valley 
down the centre of which rushes a foamy and furious mountain 
stream. The zigzags grow steep, and at length we stop at a draughty, 
wooden Restauration ; but it rains so hard that waterfalls become 
works of supererogation, if not of mercy. 

Our estimable pony, cream with black mane and tail, trots hard 
down, without even a stumble, the long descent of the homeward 
route ; and at length we see the great, calm ship slumbering upon 
the placid water. We climb the high, black side, and stand gazing 
upon Odde. Some of us may never see the place again ! 

Our next port is Bergen, at which we arrive in the morning, after 
a passage through fjords. Bergen lies upon a wide fjord, and is 
surrounded by heaps of low hills. In Bergen there are two distinctive 
objects of interest—the Fishmarket and the Hanseatic Museum. I 
am not a proficient in Billingsgate, but I saw fish in Bergen that were 
new to me, though they seemed confusedly related to ling, haddock, 
whitings, gurnets. The fish are sold alive, out of tanks, and the 
scene of bargaining and buying isa busy one. You can see speci- 
mens of the quaint actual dwellings of the “agents” of the great 
old Hansa, houses in which women and fires were not allowed. 
They must have been cold without fires in Bergen winters, and the 
beds are set in close recesses in the walls. 

We next went to Balholm, which lies upon a lake-like branch of 
a fjord. The hills all round are patched or streaked with winter 
snow, and the place is highly picturesque. A large white screw 
yacht came in after us, and so soon as the dark peace of night sank 
upon purple hills and dusky snow she woke the shattering echoes 
with her guns. We replied with our cannon, and then both ships 
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sprinkled the fire flakes of rockets upon the shadows of the still, 
dark night. Then, with the hills around us, and the stars above, we 
also sank to rest. 

The scene shifts to Gudvangen. To get there we have passed 
through the majestic and gigantic Sogne Fjord. One is almost 
tempted here to call the hills mountains, so grand are they and so 
fine of form. Often, in these fjords, the way ahead seems quite 
blocked up by ranges of hills, so that one wonders whether the 
steamer will turn to the left or to the right. We had a fine day, 
though there came, at times, a hush upon the light, and then the 
purples became darker and more sombre. Birds swept and wheeled 
over the smooth water, while great fish, presumably salmon, rose 
frequently, and made widening circles in the shining levels of the 
glassy lake. Sogne leads into the Neerd Fjord. This is, in my 
judgment, the finest of all the fjords, and combines all the ideal 
excellences of a hill-walled arm of the sea. Gudvangen resembles 
Odde in all essentials, but is perhaps even lovelier and more 
tenderly quiet in its green and hilly peace. Next day, a worthy 
little pony drew us to the foot of the steep zigzag path which leads 
up to the huge Stallheim Hdétel, which has so fine a view over a 
voluptuous valley; a view which, however, we did not see well, the 
day being grey and dull, and the valley obscured with clouds. 

Next came Visnoes, and an excursion to the Loen Valley. Then 
Hellesylt, and then Merok, on the great Geiranger Fjord, from 
which we drove, through snowy regions, to the so called “ Frozen 
Lake,” which, however, was not frozen. Some of the scenery 
reminded me of parts of dear old Switzerland, and the air was keen 
and icy. Then came our last new place of call, and we stopped 
at Noess. It rained heavily, and the sto/kjerrer looked drooping, 
cheerless ; but we put on waterproofs and started for our last 
Norwegian drive. The way was not so shut in as usual, and on the 
left patches of hard snow descended low upon the hills, while the 
range upon the right was mostly hidden by low clouds. We saw, 
however, that really fine peak, the Romsdalhorn, and the Romsdal 
itself ; but were glad to get:out of the wet, back to our dear floating 
palace home. 

We did not steam under shelter of the islands to Bergen, but 
stood out to run along the open sea. This was probably done to 
humour the ship, which had become sulky at having had no oppor- 
tunity, for some time, to roll. It was not rough, but, in her frolic 
glee, the big craft tumbled about as much as she could manage 


under the circumstances. She is gay and lively, but is light and 
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not perhaps a very “stiff” ship. However, we duly reached Bergen, 
and went ashore for the last time in our yachting cruise. 

And so we found ourselves for the second time in Bergen. 
When we were there on the outward voyage, all was anticipation and 
hope ; but on this second visit we were depressed by the feeling 
that we were returning, and that our pleasant cruise was nearly at an 
end. Once more, and for the last time, the steam-launch towed the 
crowded boats to the shore ; and we had a day in Bergen, though it 
was announced that the last boat would leave the land at 3.30. 
Then came the question—what weather should we have in crossing 
the usually turbulent North Sea? You heard some dismal appre- 
hensions expressed, and the prospect was not altogether cheery. 
The sky was as vague as the very mystic advertisement which once 
intimated, to all whom the fact might concern, that “two widows 
want washing.” There was a stiff whole topsail breeze, and the 
waters of the Bergen Fjord were painfully agitated. At 5, the 
great black ship was under weigh; and the girls at home had 
got hold of the tow-rope, though it might be questioned whether 
the girls at home could be much prettier than some, at least, of the 
girls on board : and these latter were in no hurry to conclude their 
pleasant cruise in the Midday Moon. Dinner was, as usual, at 7, 
and by that hour we had got out of the near shelter of the land. 
Several passengers left the dining saloon before dinner was finished. 
They wanted, perhaps, to see what the weather was like. They 
found a fresh, stiff breeze, and the welter of the plangent wave. It 
was tolerably but not very rough; and the ship was enjoying herself 
with distracted activity. All portholes closed, and the vessel (I heard 
her) was encouraging waves to leap on board and kiss her. A pious 
lady once prayed, “SO Lord, water this spark!” and I thought this 
prayer was answered, when I saw a leaping wave sprinkle one of our 
young swells. Deck-chairs were all stowed away, and, as walking 
was distinctly difficult, we had to sit and smoke on the fixed deck 
seats. And so the sportive hours rolled and tumbled along ; and 
the big ship, which looked so steadfast in a fjord, gave herself up to 
abandoned merriment and to wanton joy. But the night held yet 
a great event in reserve. At about 11, the heavens were brilliantly 
illuminated by the most splendid aurora borealis that I have ever 
seen. The band of a rainbow seems to the naked eye to be about 
a foot broad, but here there were two rainbows, and the breadth of 
the stripes of either seemed to be a yard in width. They waxed and 
waned, grew intense and became pale in gorgeous colour; and one 
rainbow of northern lights crossed the other equally large and 
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equally vivid sky-bow. Along the north, pale white tongues of light, 
with pointed edges, flickered and darted upward ; and all the vision 
was reflected in the tossing sea. 

The spectacle was so wonderful and so sublime that the troublous 
winds were hushed in awe, and the vexed sea looked on with delight, 
and subsided into respectful calm. After midnight, wind had ceased, 
and sea had dropped, so that our last Sunday morning at sea shone 
with sunlight, and was restful with brilliant softness. The sun set, 
as a round and perfect orb, slowly into the gently heaving sea; and 
when night came the stars were lighting us the way to Tynemouth— 
and to the end of our happy voyage. 

We reached our moorings at about 5 a.M., and then came the 
tenders and the Tyne, Newcastle, the tram—and home. But we 
returned richer than we went. We had had a voyage; had seen a 
(to us) new, fair, and foreign land ; and had made some friendships 
on board which we shall not willingly let die. We were fortunate in 
our captain ; a man as capable as courteous, who excited confidence 
and attracted regard. 

Our yachting cruise came to its regretted end, but it lingers, 
though enjoyed, a joy in memory yet. The romance of life on 
ship-board, the pleasant society, the change from the life of the pen ; 
the hills, down which the wild cataracts leaped in glory ; the green 
shining of the calm waters of the fjords, the snow patches, the 
rocky islets—all these things were to remain a wonder, a memory, 
a charm. A very little time after a return to the old ways of 
life throws a soft, silvery mist over remembrance ; and I am trying 
here to record, if it may be, some few of the poetical impressions left 
by our tour in picturesque Norway. Looking back, the voyage 
scems to have lasted very long. A consultation of a mere almanack 
might show that the trip occupied only a comparatively short time; 
but my imagination will not consent to fix a term of less than a 
vegue six months; and I hardly know whether I obtained more 
pleasure from Midnight Sun or from Midday Moon. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


{In Italy there is no more popular canzonetta than Tommaso 
Grossi’s La Rondinella (from his Marco Visconti, Chapter XXVI.) 
it has more than once been set to music by celebrated composers. 
My English version presents the meaning and metre of the original 


as closely as possible. ] 


WALLOW, swallow pilgriming, 
Resting on the terrace weary, 
Thou that every morn dost sing 
Thy lament so sad and dreary, 
What wouldst tell me twittering, 
Swallow, swallow pilgriming? 


Lonely there, by spouse disdaining 
All forsaken and forgot, 

Art thou to my plaint complaining 
Thy forlorn and widowed lot ? 

Ay, ’tis plaintive twittering, 

Swallow, swallow pilgriming. 


But at least in wings confiding 
Thou art less forlorn than I, 

Over lake and woodland gliding 
With thy melancholy cry, 

Calling him to follow, follow, 

All day long, thou pilgrim swallow. 


Oh that I...but bound for ever 
By this narrow vault I lie, 
Where the sunbeam enters never 
And the very air would fly, 
Whence my feebly twittering speech, 
Swallow, scarce thine ear may reach. 
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Soon, September at the door, 
Thou to leave me must prepare ; 
Thou shalt view a distant shore, 
Other seas and mountains there 
Greeting with thy twittering, 
Swallow, swallow pilgriming. 


Then shall I, each dismal morning 
Waking to my misery, 

Frost and snow of winter scorning, 
Think I listen still to thee 

In thy plaintive song replying, 

Swallow, swallow, to my sighing. 


One lone cross shalt thou be sighting 
When Spring calls thee back this way ; 
On that cross at eve alighting, 
Softly fold thy wings and say 
‘ Rest in peace ’—low twittering, 
Swallow, swallow pilgriming. 


HUTCHESON MACAULAY POSNETT. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“Tue Humane Review.” ! 


MONG recent signs of improvement I contemplate with satis 
faction the appearance of a quarterly periodical called Zhe 
Humane Review—the title is expressive but not wholly satisfactory— 
the avowed object of which is to promote the consideration of subjects 
which have a direct bearing on the welfare and more humane treat- 
ment of men and animals. The humane treatment of man will, I 
trust, follow inevitably that of animals—man, after all, being an 
animal. Writers of eminence have contributed to the first number, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw and Mr. W. H. Hudsonamongthem. So 
interested am I in the class of subjects with which the periodical 
aims at dealing, that I cannot do other than wish it success, and 
give it such advertisement as is within my reach. I doubt, how- 
ever, if the programme as announced can be carried out. One 
sentence in the Introduction meets my eye on the first page: 
The Humane Review intends “ avoiding politics and economics, 
as enough debated elsewhere.” This, if it can be carried out, 
is eminently desirable. Yet politics, I maintain, cannot be, and 
are not, excluded. The subject of vegetarianism, discussed with 
characteristic humour by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and from a 
practical point of view by Mr. H. Light, captain of the Vegetarian 
Cycling Club, soars out of politics. On the other hand, the question 
of “The Kafir and his Masters” is as political as it can be, opening 
out precisely the matters on which political feeling surges highest. 
I am not saying that the subject does not call for discussion, or that 
the views put forward are wrong. With the latter I have, indeed, 
much sympathy. There is scarcely a point, however, in the paper 
on which a polemic may not be raised. Who, again, shall say that 
the question of ‘ Militarism and Humanity” or that of “Capital 
Punishment ” can possibly be raised without trenching on politics? 


THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 

TATURALLY, there are in Zhe Humane Review views with 
which I profoundly sympathise, and articles every word of 

which I would adopt. What Mr. Hudson says under the heading 
1 Ernest Bell, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“The Dartford Warbler” has my approval and admiration. The 
Dartford Warbler, or Furze Wren, once common over many parts of 
England, can now with extreme difficulty be traced in four counties, 
and there only in a few widely scattered localities. He is a small, 
frail, insectivorous species, a feeble flyer, that must brave the winters 
at home ; a sweet British songster of which Gould in 1873 says, “ All 
the commons south of London, from Blackheath and Wimbledon to 
the coast, were formerly tenanted by this little bird ; but the increase 
in the number of collectors has, I fear, greatly thinned them.” 
Smithers, a bird-stuffer, to gratify his patrons, offered the boys of 
the villages a shilling for every clutch of eggs, and their fate was soon 
sealed. Tremendous havoc has been wrought in the last fifteen 
years. ‘Fifteen years ago the honey buzzard,” says Mr. Hudson, 
“was a breeding species in England, and had doubtless been so for 
thousands of years. When the price of a “ British killed” specimen 
rose to £25 [!], and of a “ British taken” egg to two to four pounds, 
“the bird quickly ceased to exist.” Very difficult is it to legislate to 
meet such cases. When £25 can be got for a thing so easily 
concealed, the idea of frightening either a bird-stuffer or a yokel 
from hunting it down is preposterous. After a further descrip- 
tion of the Dartford Warbler—which I, of course, have never seen, 
and which can only be seen by those who have the patience to sit 
motionless by the hour—and speaking of it as it hovers against the 
luxurious yellow of the nearest furze blossoms as “a sight of fairy- 
like life and of flower,” Mr. Hudson declares that it is impossible not 
to regard with “extreme bitterness of hatred those among us whose 
particular craze it is to ‘collect’ such creatures, thereby depriving 
us and our posterity of the delight the sight of them affords.” 


REMEDIES FOR WANTON DESTRUCTION OF FEATHERED LIFE. 


HAVE quoted from Mr. Hudson’s contribution to 7hke Humane 
Review with a freedom which I hope he will not resent. 
What is the remedy for this state of things? I despair of finding an 
answer. An appeal to the humanity of those who are wholly withou: 
such a commodity is obviously futile. It has been tried again and 
again, and the processes of ravage go on with accelerating rapidity. 
Mr. Hudson, I grieve to find, is as powerless and as infertile in 
suggestion as myself. I had hoped to see a tax practically prohibi- 
tive put on guns. At the present moment—politics again !—the 
tendency is in the other direction, and the cry of the “ Imperialist ” 
is for rifle clubs to be started in every country village in England. 
One cannot readily or very logically encourage the use of the rifle 
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and suppress that of the fowling-piece. No taxing of guns, more- 
over, would prevent boys from stealing the eggs for which so tempting 
a price is offered. Can we, then, suppress the collector? I wish 
with my whole heart we could; but though Mr. Hudson leans to 
some plan of the kind, I think it patently impossible. Mr. Hudson 
is in favour of a law “to forbid the making or having collections of 
British birds by private persons.” A law to this effect must sooner 
or later be made if we are not to witness the extirpation of whole 
species of birds, those especially of rich plumage or song. Can we 
dream of a Parliament that would dare to pass, or an administration 
that would carry out, such a decree? I see as well as he the 
expediency of some measure of the kind, but I am less sanguine 
than he. We can only goon “ pegging away” until public sentiment 
is aroused. Before that time is reached the damage will be done, and 
we snall protect rare birds when there are no rare birds to protect. 


An ALLEGED AMERICAN REMEDY. 
NE word more, final for the present on the subject, may be 
permitted. I read in a newspaper that the Illinois Audu- 
bon Society has now ten thousand enrolled members. A new statute 
promoted by this society has been passed, making it a misdemeanour 
punishable by fine or imprisonment for any person to have in his 
possession the body, living or dead, of any wild bird, the English 
sparrow, the crow, and the chicken-hawk excepted. Our American 
cousins are in all respects more uncompromising than we, and may 
possibly have indulged in such trenchant legislation. Still, some diffi- 
culty is experienced in accepting the statements as they reach us. Is 
not the word unedible omitted, or have the inhabitants of Illinois so 
restricted their cuisine that no pheasant, partridge, grouse, wild duck, 
quail, snipe, or woodcock may enter the larder? Is even the canvas- 
back duck, supreme among American luxuries, to be tabooed? Is 
the day over of ortolans? Supposing the information to be accurate, 
and the laws to be no less stringent than is stated, how without a 
system of espionage repulsive to think of could they be put in execu- 
tion? What fine would daunt a Chicago millionaire entertaining his 
friends? The alternative of imprisonment needs not be seriously 
discussed. Robins are yet fairly plentiful. It would be well, though 
this also, I fear, is impossible, if we could attach to other birds— 
our kingfishers, say—some sentiment such as that which protects 
The little bird that man loves best, 
The pious bird with the crimson breast. 
I quote from memory, and am unable to verify my quotation. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





